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Stendhal 


a: By H. H. DODWELL 


Amonc those who grew to manhood amid the 
wild struggles and grandiose, heroic ideals of the 
Revolution, the ironical weariness of disillusion 
took many forms. Perhaps the widest-spread 
was that which the Romantic school display, in 
their despair, which was really a passionate 
hope; in their revolt against the calm severity of 
outline imposed by classical restraint, inade- 
quate, as it seemed to them, to present the 
complexity of later life; in their wild outbursts 
of useless rage against the hard conditions of 
existence, when they turned with Chateaubriand 
to sophisticated dreams of primitive life, or with 
Lamartine to the region of pure poetic fancy. 
But side by side with this, we may trace the rise 
of a more profound ennui, a sincere, pathetic 
weariness which has cast an almost unbroken 
spell over so many of those who seem the greatest 
among the men of the nineteenth century. 

The earliest, and perhaps the strangest, of 
those who have been the victims of this especial 
form of weariness was Stendhal, whose enigmatic 
figure has puzzled three generations. As he 
himself said, he spent his youth in experiments, 
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and _ then, bankrupt in happiness, turned 
to literature for that solace which nothing but 
expression can give to the artistic nature. These 
experiments were as varied as his character 
seems disparate; and it is this union of so many 
differing factors which gives unique interest to 
his life and works. Let us glance for a moment 
at the predominant influences in his life. 

Most of us look back upon a childhood of 
happy memories, sorrowless and unconstrained, 
through which we have passed into the active 
world with trust and reliance upon others, with 
belief in their goodness of intention. And so the 
first glimpse we have of real life is generally 
coloured by this childish, pathetic optimism 
which we seldom learn to discard entirely, 
however many disappointments we may 
meet with by the way. Our earliest and 
dominating attitude is one which accepts placidly 
enough the facts of social existence. So far at 
least it has given us peace, and we owe it grateful 
support in return. But even on the threshold of 
life, Stendhal—Marie-Henri Beyle, born at 
Grenoble in 1783—began to experience that 
isolation, that absolute failure of comprehension 
on the part of others, which was to sever him so 
completely from the men of his generation. His 
mother died when he was seven, and thereafter 
the household was ruled by his aunt, Séraphie 
Gagnon, the “ female devil ” of whom he speaks in 
after-life, and whom, together with his father, 
he ever regarded with a keen dislike, which 
deepened at times to a savage hate. 

He would seem to have been treated with an 
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unreasoning tyranny, to which he yielded with 
occasional passionate revolts. His precocious 
mind was thus led to devote itself to hatred of 
his nearest relations, and all that they loved and 
reverenced. They were devout Catholics; all 
through his life he hated the priests who were 
the ministers of their religion. ‘hey feared and 
hated the Kevolution; he applaudea the ‘Lerror, 
and rejoiced in the execution of the king. Such 
a childhood could not fail to influence profoundly 
the development of his character. It bred in him 
a distrust of men that his subsequent experience 
failed to root out. ‘The life that opened before 
him seemed a savage warfare, in which he must 
arm himself with a shield of irony and disbelief 
if he would pass through it unscathed. As a 
child, he learnt the bitterest lessons of manhood, 
lessons which most of us are so happy as never 
to learn. 

It must have been with intense relief that he 
escaped from the atmosphere of Grenoble, at the 
age of sixteen, to breathe the wider air of Paris. 
But there too he met only with disappointment. 
Paris, as seen under the care of his kinsfolk the 
Darus, was a city of uncongenial labour, the 
abode of an unsympathetic people. His cousins 
were absorbed in their ministerial duties, and 
they expected their young relation to become 
similarly engrossed in the secretarial work with 
which they provided him. 

But this did not last long. In the year which 
followed his arrival in Paris, they joined the 
Army of Italy, and took him with them. He 
enlisted in a cavalry regiment, won a commission 
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at Romanego, and was present at the great battle 
of Marengo. This was his first experience of 
freedom and of war. His imagination had long 
been filled with dreams of his hero Napoleon, 
whom he had worshipped in secret at Grenoble ; 
and now he was fighting under his command. 
“These,” he wrote, “were the happiest days of 
my life.” He was never tired of recalling those 
early days, touched with all the first radiance of 
war and love. He dwells long upon them in the 
military episode in the life of one of his heroes, 
Fabrice del Dongo, and apologises for the length 
of the description by the fascination which his 
early memories of campaigning possessed for 
him. Elsewhere, he awakens military ambition 
in Julien Sorel by the sight of the horse-hair 
plumes and long white cloaks of dragoons return- 
ing from Italy, and cannot help adding a note to 
state that he too had once held a commission in 
that very regiment. 

He was destined during the next fourteen years 
of his life to see much of war, of its enthusiasm 
and its grimness, especially in the Russian 
Campaign of 1812, when he proved, if proof were 
needed, the strength of his character during that 
dreadful retreat through the snow-covered wastes 
from Moscow. We are told that he was the only 
man to organise, however scanty, a regular 
supply of food for the troops under his care. The 
story is well known how, one morning, as he 
entered M. Daru’s quarters, the latter clasped his 
hand and exclaimed, “ You have shaved! You 
are a man of courage.” The anecdote sounds 
more than a little odd in English, but those who 
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have read the “ Mémoires du Sergent Bourgogne ” 
will understand it. 

But by this time war had lost many of its 
glories for him. He looked with too discerning 
an eye on the “sword-arms that make up an 
army.” He remembered with intense home-sick- 
ness the Italy whose delights constantly recurred 
to his memory amid the fierce egotism of that 
terrible campaign. When he reached Dresden 
after the Retreat from Moscow, his first thought 
was to fly to the opera and hear the Matrimonio 
Segreto, which happened to be on the stage at the 
Saxon capital. 

His passion for Italy, which was at first only 
co-ordinate with his passion for war, thus had 
proved itself to be the more enduring. His 
first experience of each had synchronised in 
Napoleon’s second Italian campaign and the 
subsequent occupation of Milan, which he has 
described with such profound regret for the irre- 
vocable past in the opening chapters of the “Char- 
treuse de Parme.” The idea of Italy is never 
very far distant from his thoughts, and its name 
is ever falling from his lips with expressions of 
tenderness. What then were the causes of this 
devotion to the land of his adoption? Amongst 
others, we must forget neither the strain of 
Italian blood which flowed in his veins, nor yet 
the effect which the Italian climate has on those 
whose youth has been passed in more Northern 
regions, nor the diversity of appearance of the 
Italian cities, where a different ethos may still to 
some extent be traced down through the past 
history of each, lending such an inexpressible 
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charm to that land whose past greatness obscures 
her present hopes. But the great attraction 
which Italy possessed for Stendhal undoubtedly 
lay in that combination of spasmodic energy in 
action with the faculty of impassioned reverie, 
which then as now distinguishes the Italian 
nation. Many anecdotes occur in Stendhal’s 
Italian travel-sketches, which admirably illus- 
trate this two-fold capacity—among others that 
of a certain Colonel Romanelli, who killed him- 
self on being deserted by his mistress. “1 would 
kill my rival,” he said, “but that would grieve 
her too much.” It was among such people that 
Stendhal delighted to live. Nothing charmed 
him so much as their conversation, at midnight, 
for choice, in a box of the Scala Theatre at Milan. 
It was in Italy, too, that he experienced, as far as 
in him lay, the passion of love. In 1815, at the 
very moment when his hero Napoleon’s fate was 
being decided by the Allies, he was too absorbed 
in the contemplation and analysis of the passion 
of the day to give the least heed to what should 
have been the tragic finale of that wonderful 
career. He notes in his diary with a passing 
uneasiness that he has not heard from his 
mistress, but not a word is devoted to the fall of 
his late idol. He would seem to have loved 
twice, passionately, earnestly—at least so one 
would gather from his letters and from the thinly 
disguised memoirs which he calls the “ Vie de 
Henri Brancard.” But though we may hardly 
call him fickle, he certainly could console himself 
somewhat too easily. One thing at least seems 
beyond all doubt—whether his love were happy 
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or not, whether his mistress were true or false— 
he surrendered himself to the emotion of the 
moment without reservation, tasting it, as it 
were, with a curious delicacy of palate, subtly 
analysing his states of consciousness, almost 
regarding himself as an instrument nicely 
wrought to respond to the slightest variation of 
passion, and noting it with extraordinary 
accuracy, just as he would the effects of a 
ballet of Vignand or a statue of Canova. 

Such were, I think, the great influential experi- 
ences of his life--succeeding to a miserable 
childhood, the intoxication of war, the intoxi- 
cation of Italian skies and cities, the intoxication 
of love. But their full significance fails to appear 
until we have considered the character on which 
his varied experiences reacted. 

And Stendhal’s character was as varied as the 
life he led. However, one can distinguish, in 
spite of its complexity, certain dominating traits, 
whose union give it an appearance of difficulty 
by reason of the rarity of their combination. 
Chief among these is the energy of his nature, 
insuperable even by Russian snows or by the con- 
tagious panic of a disorganised army in retreat. 
It was largely this which led him to admire so 
indiscriminately the Italian character, wherein a 
smouldering energy is everywhere noticeable, 
always ready to burst into sudden, violent 
activity. He displayed this energy all through 
his life, from the time of his earliest military 
enthusiasm. He was first under fire before the 
fort of Bard, and there, when the batteries opened 
fire, he asked his commanding officer whether 
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they were yet within range. The mocking reply 
of the officer, who thought he was afraid, stung 
the young soldier to the quick; and all through 
the day he exposed himself recklessly, in order 
to vindicate his courage. Perhaps it was this 
anecdote which suggested to his close friend 
Mérimée the subject of that unforgetable story, 
the “ Taking of the Redoubt.” 

This energy in action he indicated not 
obscurely by his intellectual cult of the Unfore- 
seen in life—“‘the divine Unforeseen,” he 
somewhere calls it—to which he attributed 
those qualities of the Italian character which he 
admired most; as when he refers with envy to 
the necessity under which the Italian so often 
lay of quickly solving problems which might 
involve death or imprisonment, in those days of 
irresponsible despotism. Napoleon’s ex-dragoon 
speaks here. 

Yet how far he was from being the ordinary 
dragoon, a mere “sword-arm.” He was indeed a 
man of action, yet very apt to meditate concern- 
ing what he did. Just as he had been wounded 
so deeply by the lack of sympathy in his childish 
home, that, to the end of his days, the scar would 
ache still at certain seasons, so too in later years 
even trivial events would sometimes affect him 
poignantly. “A touching phrase,” he writes, “a 
true expression of unhappiness, heard in the 
street or caught by a workman’s stall, has ever 
softened me to tears.” He meets Byron in a box 
of La Scala, and is too overcome to utter a word. 
He almost faints at the thought of the famous 
dead who lie around him in the church of Santa 
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Croce, at Florence. ‘This side of Stendhal is also 
shown us in his relations with the Montijo 
family, with which both he and Mérimée were 
intimate. It is no less strange than delightful to 
think of the old soldier of Napoleon, ever boast- 
ing of himself as a finished cynic, holding the two 
little girls, the future Empress Eugénie and her 
sister, in his arms and telling them the stories of 
his past adventures, about Marengo and Russia. 
This sensitiveness he endeavoured in vain to 
hide. “What only touches others,” he writes 
again, “wounds me to the quick, . . . but I have 
learnt to hide all that beneath an irony which 
the common herd do not even perceive.” For all 
this, he constantly betrayed himself. His 
worldly armour had many a weak point, and 
was pierced very frequently. 

To this energy and susceptibility there was 
added a third quality which links him very 
closely to subsequent developments of thought. 
In him the intellect was really the determining 
quality, keen and logical, delighting in analysis 
both of himself and others. In the ghastly 
passage of the Beresina, he has the presence of 
mind to watch the troops who were miserably 
staggering before him, so many ot them about to 
be driven by the press of their companions into 
the freezing water—he watches these to verify 
some ethnological speculations which had inter- 
ested him. After his first experience of actual 
fighting, he looks back regretfully and asks 
himself, “Is that all?—N’est-ce que ga?” 

In the same way, his favourite philosophers 
are the French analysts, Cabanis and Destutt de 
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Tracy; the essential quality of his style is its 
clearness, its simplicity, interposing no veil of 
rhetoric between his meaning and the reader's 
mind. He is constantly employed in noting 
clearly and subtly the emotions which his sensi- 
bility presented to him in such variety, describ- 
ing the effects on him of the decorations of the 
San Carlo Theatre at Naples, or some opera buffa, 
or of the imposing ceremonial of a papal mass; 
in a word, he was constantly employed in the 
translation of little outward details into their 
emotional equivalents. This was the one occu- 
pation which never lost its interest; and so, when 
everything else was gone, when France was hope- 
lessly pacific, when, as he wrote pathetically 
enough to his life-long friend Colomb, he could 
find nothing to lavish his affection upon but his 
dogs, he still found some solace in continuing 
this in imagination, weaving and unravelling the 
threads of passion in certain figures, repulsive 
at first sight, and yet of profound interest to us, 
because they illustrate and typify that union of 
the active and introspective mind which gives its 
individual character to the psychology of the 
nineteenth century. 

Perhaps it is the most remarkable feature of 
our modern life that we have succeeded, if not 
in large, in continually increasing numbers, in 
uniting the active and meditative minds; that 
we are tending to unite the analytic intelligence 
with a sensibility on which it may profitably 
work. Such an union offers perhaps the only 
means we have of knowing life at all profoundly ; 
and out of it arises the thirst of sensations, the 
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desire of a totality of experience, in which so 
typical a writer as Walter Pater found his ideal 
of life. 

If we consider Stendhal’s career, we cannot fail 
to notice how he exemplifies this union alike in 
its subtleties and its disappointments. The 
imagination figures out some wonderful experi- 
ence with its inevitable exaggeration; but the 
contrast between the joy anticipated and the joy 
realised, which may be overlooked by less 
complex minds, become accentuated by the habit 
of introspection. N’est-ce que ca? asked Stendhal 
after he had seen war in its reality; the same 
question of sorrow and regret is the refrain of all 
his life. This malady of thought too often leads 
in the end to a desperate nihilism, an ineffable 
weariness of life and earth, such as has drawn a 
certain type of mind so closely into sympathy 
with Eastern thought and philosophy. Even at 
this moment, do we not hear it said, that the one 
hope for our civilisation is to be reorientalised ? 

It was only to relieve this weariness and cure 
this malady that Stendhal wrote at all; and he 
aimed, as he himself tells us, at nothing more 
nor less than describing the workings of his own 
mind. So it comes to pass that these strange 
creations of his, Julien Sorel, Fabrice del Dongo, 
Lucien Loeven, all reproduce that quality of soul 
which relates Stendhal himself to a generation 
other than his own. These heroes are all men of 
considerable energy of mind, urging them to 
decisive action; yet each of them analyses his 
own emotions and the conditions of his actions, 
with surpassing subtlety. A whole system of 
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psychology lies in Stendhal’s novels, and their 
interest is purely intellectual. Those who seek 
in fiction dramatic incidents and heroic char- 
acters, will be disappointed here. Not that there 
is any lack of action, but action is only mentioned 
as the cause and effect of a certain mental con- 
dition which Stendhal wishes to elaborate. In 
the unfinished novel, “Le Chasseur Vert,” Loven, 
a young cavalry officer in garrison at Nancy, 
fights a duel in order to disprove his republican 
sentiments. Although this duel was to have 
been the great crisis of Loeven’s life, its details 
are given in three lines. Julien Sorel, the hero 
of the famous “ Le Rouge et le Noir,” dies on the 
scaffold. “Everything was performed simply, 
decently, and on his part without any afiecta- 
tion "—nothing more. In the “Chartreuse de 
Parme,” Fabrice del Dongo runs away from home 
and joins Napoleon’s army on the very day of 
Waterloo. He gets under fire, sees a few men 
hurrying here and there, is wounded, and for 
days after wonders whether he has really taken 
part in the batile. 

In his travel-sketches he offers us unwittingly 
a criterion of his analytical acuteness. In 
travelling, he says, he sought “to know those 
social customs through which the inhabitants of 
the country seek their everyday happiness.” 
Those who wish to appreciate his intellectual 
keenness should read his analysis of “the hunt 
for happiness—la chasse du bonheur ”—as it was 
practised in Rome and Naples, Milan and Flor- 
ence. The volume “Rome, Naples, et Florence ” 
is a triumph of subtle observation. This same 
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faculty he brought to his psychological analysis. 
As his characters pass through the web of circum- 
stance, they look within upon their souls with 
morbid introspection, and the novelist employs 
soliloquy as his chosen instrument of revelation. 
At every moment the account of the action is 
diverted in order to describe a series of 
phenomena which succeed each other in the 
hero’s mind. And after all, is not Stendhal 
justified? The human mind is surely of greater 
interest to the human race than any chain of 
fortuitous events, however adroitly invented. 
Stendhal spends no more time on the scenery of 
his drama than on its action. He reserves all his 
detail for character, and here his observation is 
singularly true and varied. Read “ Le Rouge et le 
Noir.” Julien Sorel is cunning and hypocritical. 
He would become a priest because the Church 
seems to offer him the only avenue to power. He 
is filled with an uneasy vanity. He is restrained 
by scruples of no kind. He ends his days on the 
guillotine for attempting to shoot an abandoned. 
mistress who had tried to prevent a marriage 
which would have realised all his dreams, 
although she had failed to do so. He is thus a 
person hardly to be admired or imitated—an 
unanswerable objection, if we only read what 
may give us models for imitation. Yet, for all 
the ruthless energy of his character and the 
indomitable firmness of his will, he is still 
sincere, sympathetic, honourable; and in reading 
the novel we do not feel any surprise, as if he 
were violating the consistency of his character. 
A mere logical consistency is of course by no 
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means sufficient to invest with interest a char- 
acter which under certain aspects is repulsive; 
but a broad interest is created, partly in so far as 
he exemplifies that modern reconciliation of 
opposites, action and contemplation; partly also 
because his career is the extreme type of the lives 
of many who nowadays seek the career open 
—if one may pervert the classic phrase—to 
talons. Modern humanitarianism has lessened 
to some extent the severity of the struggle for 
mere physical life, but this has been replaced by 
the modern substitute for Aristotle’s “ Good Life,” 
a life of pleasure and refinement, in the war of 
existence, a war in which any weapon is lawful, 
any stratagem permissible, and whose righteous- 
ness the world judges only upon its issue. 

This struggle was felt with peculiar force and 
painfulness in the generation which succeeded 
that of the Napoleonic triumph. Both de Vigny 
and de Musset have eloquently described the 
feelings of that rising generation whose fathers 
had at least had a chance of climbing to the 
highest from the lowest. But under the Restora- 
tion the children of inn-keepers and vine- 
dressers no longer became generals, princes, 
kings. Those who wished to rise had to rise by 
slow, laborious steps, if they would do so 
legitimately. Careers were no longer short and 
glorious, but long and sordid. The new romance 
was, as Balzac exemplifies for us, not the 
romance of war, but of finance. The Bourse 
replaces the battlefield as the scene of combat, 
where the good things of life, power and luxury, 
are to be quickly won. Craft replaces bravery, 
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and hypocrisy the spirit of comradeship, in this 
new watrfare. 

Julien Sorel illustrates this. He is born in 
humble life, but by chance receives a good 
education, of which his talent enables him 
to take full advantage. This means, among 
other things, that he is filled with a consuming 
desire for that life of refinement which he has 
only read of or looked at from without. But how 
to reach it? In the great days of Napoleon he 
would have entered the army, and won or 
perished. Under the restored monarchy, his 
only weapon is cunning. He prepares to enter 
the Church; then his tact, his prudence, his 
unscrupulousness, open another path, through 
the favour of the nobleman who becomes his 
patron. 

Julien’s career, then, has many parallels in its 
essentials; and therein lies some part of its 
interest for us. But its peculiar interest, that 
which Stendhal found in composing it, and 
wished others to find in reading it, is psycho- 
logical, the development of a superior mind 
under adverse circumstances. This mind, being 
introspective, realises its superiority to others; 
being superior, it claims power and privilege 
which society does not readily grant to unaided 
talent. From the disparity which arises between 
the man’s position and his supposed claims, there 
is born a struggle in which he collects all his 
power, strains all his will to its highest pitch, 
and displays all his resources of energy and skill. 
An enemy of society, nevertheless he manifests a 
potency in which Stendhal recognises the quality 
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of beauty, more apparent in a struggle against 
all the world than in any other situation; and he 
sympathises passionately with his hero, not 
because he is a criminal, but because unhappy 
circumstances evoke in him the greatest possible 
development of firmness and endurance, the 
supremacy of his will over his surroundings. 
But self-analysis and its consequences, even 
where they are found in a superior mind, need 
not lead a man to disregard social conventions, or 
to look on his fellows as rivals and enemies. 
Stendhal considered the point worth illustrating, 
and so composed the “Chartreuse de Parme.” 
This time his hero, Fabrice del Dongo, is, unlike 
Julien, a child of the great. Everything is made 
smooth and easy for him. He has no position to 
conquer for himself; his only task lies in not 
annulling the good dispositions which his family 
influence creates for him. Julien, in a moment’s 
overwhelming passion, destroys the foundations 
of a great career which he had longed and 
laboured for; and his capacity for this passion 
makes amends in Stendhal’s eyes for the shame- 
less hypocrisy by which he had almost achieved 
success. Similarly, Fabrice jeopardises that 
career to which his aunt, the Duchess of San- 
severina, had devoted so much anxious thought; 
not, however, like Julien, through irresistible 
passion, but in mere recklessness. He is in- 
volved in an accusation of murder. He is 
imprisoned, and, falling in love with the 
governor’s daughter, refuses to make his escape. 
As a consequence of this, he is nearly poisoned, 
and only escapes the end designed for him by 
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his good fortune. Then affairs mend; he is 
released, and at last he ends his days as a highly- 
respected father of the Church. “Le Rouge et le 
Noir” and the “Chartreuse de Parme” may be 
regarded, in short, as studies of similar tempera- 
ments in dissimilar environments—perhaps 
Stendhal himself as he might have been at 
best and worst, with his anti-social tendencies 
idealised in Julien, his social in Fabrice. 

But just as “Le Rouge et le Noir” may be 
regarded either as the history of the development 
of Julien’s character, or as a study of certain 
phenomena of French Restoration society, so too 
in the “ Chartreuse de Parme” we have a faithful 
picture of Italian society as well as the psychical 
history of Fabrice. This entailed on Stendhal a 
greater picturesqueness than was essential to the 
plan of “Le Rouge et le Noir.” The intrigues of 
the court of Parma lend the interest of mystery ; 
the imprisonment of Fabrice the interest of uncer- 
tainty; his passionate love of Clélia Conti the 
interest of romance. This, I think, explains why 
the “Chartreuse de Parme” was Stendhal’s one 
popular success. The public interested in pure 
psychology is narrowly limited. The accident of 
subject, which made him more popular, at the 
same time made him more commonplace. The 
“Chartreuse” is decidedly a less extraordinary 
production than “ Le Rouge et le Noir.” 

All Stendhal’s romances, however, from 
“Armance” down to the unfinished “Chasseur 
Vert” and “Fédor,” considered from the 
aesthetic standpoint, have one great quality 
incommon. They are all romances of character. 
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They consist of the application of psychological 
laws in the case of persons invariably excep- 
tional, as exceptional as Stendhal himself; and 
these laws are illustrated by an immense number 
of little facts which, taken together, make up 
each romance. They belong, then, to the 
romance of observation which has become so 
popular since that time, but in them we explore 
little-known regions. Stendhal is his own 
model. Unlike Flaubert, who was driven by his 
exacting theory of aesthetics to describe that 
commonplace vulgarity so repugnant to him, 
Stendhal, who wrote merely to please himself, 
would endure in his study few but those with 
whom he could sympathise, and who resembled 
himself more or less closely. If now and then 
he admitted the profanum vulgus, that was only 
for the sake of covering it with a delicate irony. 
So this man who could theorise upon the batitle- 
field or within well-loved arms, wrote down his 
observations upon the emotions of others and of 
himself, showing, as in all else he did, a reckless 
bravery which did not flinch even in the embrace 
of death. “I have just been wrestling with 
annihilation,” he could write of an attack of 
apoplexy which shortly preceded the end. 
Soldier, novel-writer, materialistic philosopher, 
observer as much of himself as of others, in each 
capacity he was equally cool, acute, and resolute. 
Death came to him welcome. Like his heroes, 
like many of a later generation, he was cursed 
with an imagination which, stung into morbid 
activity by the ingrained habit of introspection, 
doomed him to ceaseless disappointment. The 
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only cure for his earth-sorrow was Nirvana, the 
final disappearance of his troubled personality. 


“Ma l’infelice, a cui de’ lunghi affanni 
Grave @ l’incarco, e morta in cor la speme, 
Quel ferro implora troncator degli anni, 
E ride all’ appresar dell’ ore estreme,” 


these were among the few verses which he quotes 
with approval; they might have been written for 
him. 

He wrote as his epitaph, Visse, scrisse, amd. It 
was his last defiance of society and its con- 
ventions, his final confession of the purpose of 
life as it appeared to him. To live, to con- 
centrate into the indefinitely brief period of a 
human life as many diverse sensations as 
possible, to make that life as complete as 
possible, such seems to have been the object of 
his career. And here again he finds his point of 
contact with the present, just as he does in the 
dual nature of his character. This ideal he 
almost realised by the energy of his spirit, which 
threw him headlong into life in spite of his fore- 
knowledge of disillusionment. But energy, that 
prime source of the beauty which he so 
exquisitely describes as “a promise of happi- 
ness,” a promise too often unfulfilled, is revealed 
to us very fully by his self-questioning; and we 
who read his books are the gainers by this, even 
though it may have robbed him of happiness. 


Stendhal: “The Red and the Black.” Downey. “The 


Chartreuse of Parma” (with an introduction by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett). Heinemann. 
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The Admiral and the (Colonel 


By MARY STUART BOYD 


Author of “The Man in the Wood,” “The Misses Make-Believe,” etc. 


a 


LirtteE Mrs. Dauntesney could have wept with 
vexation. 

“Fred, just fancy!” she cried, as her husband 
entered the breakfast-room of their maisonette at 
Brighton. “Uncle Walter writes that he’s com- 
ing here to-night, and he’ll meet Uncle Reggy, 
and they haven’t spoken for years and years! 
What can we do?” | 

“Wire and put him off,” counselled Dauntes- 
ney, beginning to open his letters, as though the 
impending meeting of irate relations under his 
roof was a light matter. 

“But I can’t. Uncle Walter writes from some 
impossible place in Wales, saying that the 
weather is so bad that he intends leaving by the 
earliest possible train to-morrow (that’s to-day), 
and hopes to reach Brighton in time for dinner 
to-night. It’s too awful, and after all the trouble 
people have taken to keep them apart!” 

“There’s nothing for it but to tell the Colonel. 
After all, they’re both gentlemen, though they’re 
so jolly pig-headed. You can count on their not 
making things uncomfortable for you, whatever 
their private grievances may be,” pronounced 
Fred, just as the object of their discussion entered 
the room. 
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To make a clean breast of it to Uncle Reggy 
was the only sensible plan, Mrs. Dauntesney 
argued mentally; then why didn’t Fred do it? 
But Fred seemed bent upon talking of any subject 
save the one that occupied their thoughts. 

Meanwhile their unconscious guest enjoyed his 
breakfast, and chatted of the news in the Times, 
which according to usage was taken to his room 
with his early tea. 

“Really you are a coward, Fred,” Mrs. Fred 
exclaimed reproachfully, as booted and spurred 
they waited for their horses to be brought round. 
“Didn’t you see me making signs to you all 
through breakfast to tell him? I never saw you 
funk anything before!” 

“Look here, Meta! They’re your uncles, you 
know, not mine. I’m not supposed to know any- 
thing about their family rows. Besides, I’d be 
sure to make a mess of it. Now you can do that 
sort of thing so cleverly, darling; it would be 
far better if you did it. I'll take care that you 
get plenty of opportunities.” 

And while the trio took their morning ride, 
Dauntesney was true to his promise. He in- 
vented half-a-dozen reasons for cantering off 
alone, and after each temporary absence rejoined 
his companions wearing so pronounced an 
expression of—“ Well, have you done it yet?” as 
to exasperate his wife almost beyond endurance. 

It was not until they were nearing home, and 
among the bustle of the King’s Road, that Mrs. 
Dauntesney, grasping the bull resolutely by the 
horns, said (with an affected ease, of whose 
hollowness she was painfully aware)— 
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“Uncle Reggy, I don’t think I told you Uncle 
Walter is coming to-night. He wrote from 
Wales—he usually pays us a little visit later in 
the season, but the weather was so bad in Wales 
he couldn’t stay any longer—I hope you don’t 
mind ?@” 

“IT? Oh no, not at all!” the Colonel replied 
stiffly: and Dauntesney joining them at that 
moment, looking like a gigantic mark of interro- 
gation, the topic was abandoned. 

Luncheon passed without any reference to the 
subject that engrossed their thoughts, though the 
expedition wherewith each hastened to avert the 
possibility of conversational blanks shewed how 
greatly pauses were dreaded. 

Left alone to his customary afternoon nap in 
the smoking-room, the Colonel reviewed the 
situation and determined on his line of action. 
He would vigorously conceal all trace of feeling, 
of course. To the brother from whom he had 
been estranged for so many years he would 
extend the politeness one accords any stranger 
who is a fellow-guest. No one, the Colonel 
assured himself, judging by his outward bearing, 
would gain a clue to his inward emotion. It 
was virtuous indignation on his side that had 
caused the quarrel. Walter had been entirely in 
the wrong. Indeed, so emphatically did the 
Colonel school himself on that point that one 
skilled in the perversities of human nature would 
almost have supposed him to harbour doubts on 
the question. 

The presence of one or two visitors at tea some- 
what relieved the tension. But when Mrs. 
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Dauntesney, glancing apprehensively at the little 
clock on the drawingroom mantelpiece, reminded 
Fred that it was time to go to the station to meet 
their expected guest, she noticed that the Colonel 
flushed a little, and that soon after he quietly 
left the room. 

Half an hour later a note in his handwriting 
was brought her. 

“No matter how unwilling I am that such should be the 
ease, I felt that I would prove but a wet blanket at your 
hearth. So I have sent a few things round to the ‘ Dolphin,’ 
and will stay there until you and Fred are alone again.” 

Little Mrs. Dauntesney, who had been forming 
golden auguries from the impending meeting of 
her obdurate relatives, was standing, the note 
in her hand and dismay in her heart, when Fred 
entered, alone. 

“It’s all right, Meta. Uncle Walter, poor old 
chap, was quite upset when I told him at the 
station who was staying here. He had under- 
stood that Reggy was in Scotland. So he thought 
it would simplify matters if he went to an inn 
for a few days.” 

“Uncle Walter—at an inn! What inn?” 

“The ‘Dolphin.’ Why?” 

“The ‘ Dolphin!’ ” she gasped between tears and 
laughter. “Oh, Fred—read that note!” 


II. 


In his room at the “Dolphin” Uncle Reggy, 
depressed by a composite emotion which he per- 
sisted in erroneously calling righteous wrath, 
dressed for dinner. 

There must have been a sudden fall in the 
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temperature, he decided, finding that a slight 
tremour of the hands rendered it difficult to knot 
his tie with his accustomed exactitude; and, 
seizing the bell, he ordered a fire to be lit. 

His hope of finding a quiet corner at the table 
ahéte was doomed to disappointment. The 
many little tables round the large dining-room 
were already allotted to guests of longer standing, 
and he had perforce to be content with a seat 
at the centre table. 

The “ Dolphin,” being an old-fashioned house, 
kept early hours; and the fish was well under 
way before a stir betokened an occupant for the 
vacant chair two places further down on the 
opposite side of the table. 

Looking listlessly up, the Colonel saw his 
brother—the brother to avoid meeting whom he 
had fled from a cosy home to a chilly hotel! 

For a moment their eyes met across the arti- 
ficial palms that formed the “Dolphin’s” idea 
of table-decoration, without further sign of 
recognition than that afforded by the Colonel’s 
paling cheek and the Admiral’s flushed forehead. 
Then an energetic waiter, thrusting a menu 
before the new-comer’s eyes, demanded: “Clear 
or thick soup, sir?” and the crucial moment had 
passed. 

Steadily averting his eyes, the Colonel feigned 
interest in the contents of his plate until a garru- 
lous neighbour had engaged the Admiral in 
conversation; when the Colonel, casting a covert 
glance down the table, saw with a shock how 
greatly the years that had elapsed since their 
last meeting had aged him. He realized, too, 
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that were his brother an old man now, he could 
no longer claim even to be middle-aged. The 
three years’ seniority that had given his elder 
brother so much advantage as a boy meant noth- 
ing now. If at sixty-seven the Admiral was an 
old man, the Colonel at sixty-four was but little 
younger. 

There was so much of that elusive quality 
called family resemblance about his brother’s 
features and bearing that the Colonel experienced 
an almost painful tightening of the heart-chords 
as he furtively observed him. Vague memories 
of their dead parents, recalled by some uncon- 
scious motion, some subtle inflection of the voice, 
began to haunt him like a half-forgotten melody. 

When a callow assistant, pressed into the 
service for the occasion, presented a dish at the 
Admiral’s wrong side, the Colonel noted with a 
sympathetic twinge that his brother like himself 
suffered from a rheumatic shoulder. 

The garrulous stranger appeared to find some 
special attraction in the Admiral’s society; for, 
the tedious meal ended, he still adhered to him, 
arguing his way from dining-room to smoking- 
lounge. 

Throwing on his Inverness cape, the Colonel 
paced the esplanade, moodily smoking his cigar 
under a star-flecked canopy whose immensity 
seemed to mock at the triviality of human pas- 
sions. A cowardly dread of another encounter 
made him stay out until he could sneak off 
quietly to bed. 

Returning at last to the “Dolphin,” he found 
that Fred Dauntesney, who had been inquiring 
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for him, had gone, leaving his card. A glance 
at the visitors’ book showed that the Admiral 
was in No. 35. His own number was 30. 

The Colonel’s preparations for the night made, 
he resolutely read himself to sleep. And as sleep 
is a habit that it is just as difficult to fall out of 
as it is hard to fall into, at his usual time the 
Colonel became unconscious of mundane matters. 

A few hours later he awoke with a start. The 
fire was burning brightly, and he felt wide awake. 
Lying in the stillness with the dancing flames 
lighting up the dark corners of the room, the 
Colonel felt as though an unwonted light 
illumined the hidden places of his soul. 
Thoughts rushed upon him,—matters mysterious 
before were made clear to his sharpened vision. 
Reviewing the past he saw how from a small 
beginning the difference with his brother had 
increased until it reached a magnitude far beyond 
its deserts. They were both old men now, he 
acknowledged, and the pang that inaugurates 
our tardy recognition of the fact smote the 
Colonel acutely. Suppose either were to die 
unforgiven ? 

Recalling to his mind the companions of their 
boyhood, he was appalled to find how few were 
left. Walter and he were still alive, but their 
time might not be far off. He did not mean to 
die at enmity with his brother. Suppose—in the 
stillness of the nighttwatch a thousand dread 
possibilities suggested themselves. He might 
never have another chance of forgiveness. Only 
a month ago their old friend Dodson had died 
quietly in his sleep. 
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The bitter memory of a time several years 
earlier when, still smarting under the sense of 
injustice, he had seen the Admiral approach with 
outstretched hand and had turned abruptly 
away, rejecting his friendly overtures, kept 
troubling him. If any overtures were to be 
made now it was his part to make them, and 
before it was too late. 

Jumping out of bed, the Colonel found his 
dressing-gown and slippers; then cautiously 
opening his door, peeped out. The whole house 
seemed asleep. The dimly-lit corridor, unfur- 
nished save for the heavy curtains covering the 
end windows, stretched bare before him. 

Outside Number 35 stood the Admiral’s half- 
Wellington boots, and a chair whereon he had 
placed his travelling-suit to be brushed. 

Fearful of disturbing the sleepers, the Colonel 
stepped quietly along the passage and noiselessly 
turned the handle. The door opened at his 
touch. A night-light flickered in a basin. The 
bed whereon the Admiral lay asleep was in deep 
shadow. On a table by his side stood a half-used 
bottle of embrocation. At this evidence of the 
rheumatic shoulder a twinge of compunction 
made the Colonel reconsider his intention of 
rousing his brother. Remembering that the 
Admiral had been travelling all the previous 
day, he decided not to disturb him now: to 
relinquish the idea of reconciliation until the 
morning. 

Lifting the valuable chronometer, with its cable 
chain and heavy bunch of seals, that lay beside 
the embrocation, the Colonel had just gathered 
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that it was only half-past two, when a sudden 
movement behind startled him, and a pair of 
muscular hands gripped his arms closely to his 
sides. 

“Now we’ve got you!” cried a triumphant voice. 
“Ah, would you?” as the insulted Colonel tried 
to wrench himself free. “None of your tricks, 
now! Take my advice, and come quiet.” 

Aroused by the struggle, the Admiral sat up 
in bed with a jerk. 

“What is it? What is this disturbance about?” 
he demanded. 

“Just caught a thief, sir,” boasted the night- 
watchman. “Which he’s been givin’ us a ’eap 
of trouble all the season. I’ve bin watchin’ 
behind the curtain in the corridor these larst 
two nights. An’ now’—dragging forward his 
captive— now I’ve caught ’im. Red-’anded, as 
you might say, sir.” 

Glancing downwards, at the man’s words, the 
Colonel was amazed to find himself still grasping 
the watch and chain. 

“Walter "—said the Colonel, and at the word 
the Admiral groped for his spectacles; and, 
grasping them, grasped also the situation. 

“Look here, my man, you’re making an ass of 
yourself,” he said vigorously. “This gentleman 
is my brother, Colonel Lormont. He had every 
right in my room. He knew”—here his voice 
shook a little—*he was welcome here at any 
time.” 

“ Well—if so as you don’t want to give him in 
charge "—murmured the chagrined guardian. 

“In charge—nonsense, man! But you’ve done 
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your duty all the same.” The watchman’s face 
lightened as the Admiral fumbled under his 
pillow. A moment later he departed, his 
wounded vanity healed by a golden salve. 

“Reggy,” said the Admiral, as their hands met 
in a warm clasp, “I did not sleep until I had 
written to you. I was wrong about ’”— 

“Hush . . .” interrupted his brother. “We 
were both wrong. Do you remember, after our 
boyish quarrels we were never happy till we had 
made friends? I have not been happy since we 
fell out. Wally, . . . let us be ‘friends’ 
again.” 

And Mr. and Mrs. Fred Dauntesney, who had 
passed a perturbed night devising and rejecting 
plans for the reconciliation of their uncles, had 
the delightful surprise of seeing the twain walk 
in to breakfast arm-in-arm. 
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Sleepy Town 


By ARTHUR RANSOME 
Author of “The Stone Lady,” etc. 


Every little city is a microcosm, every hamlet, 
every house, and Sleepy Town is a tiny mediaval 
world, dropped from those times to these without 
changes by the way. ‘The market cross has lost 
its head, and markets are no longer held in the 
square by the pump, but the stones and the people 
are the same as they ever have been. In this 
low valley between the hills the folk of Sleepy 
Town have lived for these five hundred years like 
the trees in their own woods, for ever quietly 
making way for others like themselves. 

I remember how my first sight of Sleepy Town, 
though I know nothing of the place, swung me 
back five hundred years, where I have often 
wished to stay. Years ago, coming over Long 
Fell, I turned a corner of the winding road and 
saw, far below me in the valley, an enormous 
monastery church, with a square tower, and 
another set crooked on the top of it, towering 
above the trees. Green foliage hid all tha tiny 
town, and I could only see, besides the church, 
a thousand shades of massing greens and a few 
grey farms in nooks about the hills. At once, 
by some quick miracle, I was a wandering 
troubadour seeking lodging for the night in the 
guest-house of the monastery. Lingering, lazy 
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as a minstrel should be, at the bend of the road, 
I rested with my back against the sign post wait- 
ing to see a cavalcade of monks, the abbot on a 
grey palfrey, and the others following on foot, 
come out on the white road away down there 
under the trees. 

Of course none came; but the bell in the old 
tower began to ring, and presently hoofs clattered 
down the hill. I turned. There should be a 
knight in glittering armour astride a Flemish 
charger, with a crimson saddle cloth embroidered 
in golden thread. A big chestnut horse jolted past 
me with a farm boy bumping on his back. The 
boy and the big horse thundered down the road, 
out of sight for a moment round the next corner, 
and then smaller and smaller along the white 
ribbon that lost itself and them under the thick 
trees by the great grey church. I followed them, 
and tramped into Sleepy Town; I have loved it 
ever since. 

The town is built of the grey stone that made 
the monastery. For, long ago, when that rude 
Henry, of whom wild distorted fairy tales are 
still told along the countryside, ordered the 
destruction of the cloister, the people of the moor- 
land prayed that the church of the monks might 
be left standing, as they had no other place for 
worship. Their prayer was granted, and, while 
they gave thanks in the monks’ church, they 
pulled to pieces their dwellings and built this 
little town. Scraps of the monkish architecture 
were found useful and suffered to remain. 

I came round into the square, with its six 
taverns, a strip of cobbles before each, and an old 
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pump in the middle, through a high archway 
with a rude barrel vault, the ancient monastery 
gate. Fragments of wall and massive wooden 
doors have been built into many of the houses, 
and there is scarcely a kitchen in the place that 
cannot show some carven seat or panel. For the 
whole of Sleepy Town isold. A few new cottages, 
it is true, have been lately built in brick, but in 
two hundred years these flimsy parasites will 
have withered and been forgotten, while the old 
stones remain. 

I did not know that quiet summer afternoon, 
when I came through the archway into the 
square, with the bells of the old church ringing 
close above me, with all things instinct with the 
medizval spirit of the place, how dear the town 
would grow. It is curious this, how a man meets 
his dearest friends for the first time as if they 
were ordinary acquaintances. It is curious how 
a man passes the corners of his life with less 
thought than he spends on a single flower by 
the way. But I might have known, so perfect 
was the spirit of my introduction. I might have 
known, as I lingered on the bridge over a stream 
between the houses, till the bells ceased their 
ringing and tolled slowly, like the centuries, that 
I had met something from which there was no 
parting. 

But I went away and did not see Sleepy Town 
again until last year. I found it just the same. 
Walking south from the Lake Country I came 
down the valley in the twilight and saw the huge 
church above the trees. I came again through 
the archway and rested on the edge of the horse 
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trough in the middle of the square. Two little 
children were drawing water from the pump and 
splashed a little of the water on each other by 
way of relaxation, I supposed. I wondered for 
how many years children had splashed and 
drawn water of an evening in this old square, 
dim now, with lamps behind the crimson tavern 
blinds. And then, as a tall labourer passed me, 
followed by a heavy stepping horse, shadowy and 
big in the faint light, I stood up and asked him 
to direct me to a place where they would lodge 
a stranger. I- would stay a week, I thought. I 
stayed six months. 

“Come on with me, friend,” said the labourer, 
and with the word “friend” made me welcome. 
We walked together, the labourer, the big horse, 
and I, to a farm about a mile out of the town, 
where they fed me in a big kitchen and bedded 
me in a room whose latticed window opened on 
an orchard. We drank good ale together and 
smoked and sang, so that when the early country 
bedtime came it was as if I had known my hosts 
for years. The labourer who had introduced me 
to them was Toddy Dick. My sudden intimacy 
with him was a passport to their affections. His 
ancestors were lords of half the valley once and 
of the ruined tower upon the hill, and he, why 
he is Toddy Dick, more often drunk than sober, 
but friend of child and man and horse. He is 
loved by all the valley. 

When I had lived by Sleepy Town and knew 
many of the folk of the farms and the low grey 
houses about the church, I heard more tales of 
him than I can call to mind; how when one 
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needed some carpentering done and sent for him, 
Dick came into the cottage with the hammer in 
one hand and the other tight over his eyes. 
“Show me where the nails be,” he said, “and I’ll 
hit them; but I’m not the man to go prying with 
my eyes open in another man’s house.” Of tales 
like this and of a less quiet kind, how Dick taking 
a calf to market went in at the Blue Lily, leaving 
the calf outside, hanging the leading string over 
the door, and tying the end of it round his waist 
that he might have both hands free for his 
tankard. How something started the calf abolt- 
ing down the street, and Toddy Dick, slung 
suddenly up against the door, drained his ale 
before trying to unloose himself; of such tales 
there are plenty. | 

But in spite of them the country people respect 
him, “ because his folk were gentlefolk and owned 
the land hereabouts” two hundred years ago. 
For in Sleepy Town the old race feeling is a long 
time on its deathbed. Rich newcomers to the big 
houses up the valley are looked on with disdain. 
Bounty is still the virtue of the great, but bounty 
from the new is doubted like a bribe, while a 
gift of flowers from one of the old valley family 
is considered with tenderness and pride. All the 
farms about here are held by men whose fathers 
have held them for generations. They are no 
upstarts and need truckle to none. But, proud 
of the stability of their own race, they are ready 
to acknowledge those of blood that is older than 
theirs. 

With the old manners survive the ancient 
faiths. The valley is full of tales of vision and 
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strange happening. On All-saints’ Eve golden 
children are seen in the places of the stars, and 
a golden cross is shadowed on the moon. And 
again and again in a narrow passage that may 
have been a cloister of the friary a monk walks 
to and fro telling his beads. Sometimes, too, 
when the bells have rung themselves to quiet, a 
new chime answers them out of the air, and there 
are those who, watching in the church alone, 
have heard an anthem in a strange tongue rise 
and fall among the pillars of the choir. 

Close underneath the church across the road 
approached through a square porch, is hidden 
an old crooked house with a garden in front of 
it, shut in by high stone walls. Affections for 
things that the mind cannot caress all at once 
fasten on details and love them the more 
intensely. For me, when I am far away, Sleepy 
Town seems centred in this little garden. So 
many evenings have slipped away from me here 
when I have been sitting in the corner under the 
yew tree smoking quietly, or talking with my 
friends of the old house, or looking up out of the 
garden to watch the tower of the big church, at 
first clear in a bright sky, and then dark in a 
deep blue, and at last fade away into blackness, 
its shape shown only by the space of sky in which 
it hid the stars. 

Many and many an evening has slipped away 
like that. We have sat in the garden listening 
to old, old music played on a tinkling piano in 
the house, hearing as well as the old tunes the 
singing of the beck that runs below the garden. 
Voices talking in the tavern that is built almost 
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in the stream have come to us mellowed by the 
evening. We have heard them shouting old John 
Peel on the other side of the bridge, and some- 
times very faintly the music of the organ in the 
great church has found its way to us across the 
road. And, then, on all these less solemn sounds 
has broken the resonant voice of the bell in the 
tower ringing out the quarters. And so small is 
the little town that, sitting in this garden in its 
heart, we have heard the corncrake in the 
meadow and the nightjar in the woods, and, 
when the hay is cut, its sweet clean smell has 
filtered through the tiny streets and mingled with 
the scents of the flowers. 




















lTrene’s Horrible Presentiment 


IBy MARY L. PENDERED 
Author of “ Musk of Roses,” “ An Englishman,” ete. 


IRENE awoke with a sudden start and a curious 
sense of oppression. Maybe she had eaten too 
many apples when she went to bed, a little habit 
of hers, which her robust health and eighteen 
years of wholesome living permitted; or perhaps 
the fierce driving of sleet upon the drab windows 
aroused her from a dream too abruptly. She 
turned over and sighed, a long deep sigh of 
melancholy, tinged with despair. 

“Another day!” she thought, and then tried 
to forget the fact. Closing her eyes resolutely 
she made up her mind to sleep until Sarah, the 
rosy-faced maid-of-all-work, should clump along 
the passages to knock at her door and bring hot 
water. It was hardly light, could not be seven 
o’clock yet. She would doze again and attempt 
to ignore the day of blank existence before her. 
_ Poor Irene! She longed so for life and bright- 

ness, for the fun which every high-spirited girl 
feels to be her birthright and, although she did 
not formulate the thought, for some romance to 
wake up the torpid sleep of her senses. But 
nothing ever happened at East Cross Rectory, 
nothing ever would happen, she told herself 
bitterly. Every day went by exactly like the 
last, and had done so for three years, ever since 
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she had left school, a dreary round of domestic 
drudgery, varied only by daily walks or bicycle 
rides, with an occasional short visit to town. 
And, somehow, every year the dulness seemed to 
grow worse and worse; she did not get used to 
it and resigned, but -more dissatisfied and 
desperate as time went on. 

It was ever so much better when Gwen was 
at home, for then they could talk together, ride 
together, share the deadly monotony of the place. 
But Gwen had gone back to school and now even 
her mother was away, the mother who made 
life bearable, whose presence was like a refresh- 
ing breeze in the home, dispelling the imps of 
gloom that gathered about it in the dark months 
of winter. . 

Irene tossed from one side to another of her 
bed and then sprang out impatiently. Some- 
thing would not let her sleep, or even doze. She 
was half-dressed before Sarah’s knock came, 
with the familiar words: “Seven o’clock, Miss,” 
and the clank of a hot water-can on the floor 
outside. 

Pulling up the blind languidly, Irene noted, 
with a fresh sense of injury and depression, the 
vileness of the morning. For the sky was of 
dark mud-colour, and snow fell steadily over 
the landscape. A yellowish mist blocked out 
distant trees, all was blurred and dead, and 
level enough to oppress any heart. Even the 
cattle in the field opposite her window looked, 
to Irene, as if they were intensely miserable. 
Their heads drooped more than usual, their tails 
appeared to hang more limply. She dressed 
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slowly, in a sort of defiance against the cold that 
froze her short nose and finger tips. It was a 
biting, clammy cold, worse than that of frost. 
She hated it savagely. 

Downstairs there were no letters, and the fire 
seemed to have been lighted with damp sticks. 
She relieved her mind a little by scolding Sarah, 
and then went into the kitchen to cook the bacon 
for breakfast. Her father came down, cheery 
as usual and ready to chat, but he could not 
thaw the ice of her spirits. She answered list- 
lessly, though she tried hard to smile at his jokes 
and take an interest in his conversation. But 
all the time she was thinking: “How shall I 
get through the day. Oh, how I wish it were 
bedtime!” 

After breakfast, when she had made a pudding 
and prepared the joint and vegetables for early 
dinner, Irene set herself to turn out the Pink 
Room, principal guest chamber of the rambling 
old house. It was necessary to do some hard 
work, in order to keep herself from brooding, 
and she attacked the Pink Room with the 
ferocity of a Red Indian against his foe. By 
the time Sarah had done her regular morning 
- duties, and Hans—the German youth who acted 
as butler, footman, groom, boot-cleaner, and 
general bottle-washer to the Rectory household 
—had polished his plate and put himself in 
livery, the room was finished and smelt freshly 
of soap and polish, the smell every housewife 
knows and loves. Irene breathed its sweet air 
with satisfaction, took off her apron, made her- 
self as clean as the room, and sat down to write 
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a letter. There was still half-an-hour to spare 
before she need dish up the dinner. 


“Dearest, darlingest old love of a mother,” she wrote, “I do 
hope Grannie is better and will be able to spare you soon. 
It’s simply too awful here without you. I have never felt 
anything like I feel to-day. I woke feeling it and have a 
horrible presentiment that something dreadful is going to 
happen. If I see the telegraph boy coming up to the door 
I shall run and hide, as I shall feel sure you are ill. Do 
write the instant you get this to say you are all right and 
relieve my mind.” 


Here followed several pages chronicling the 
daily doings of the household, with its attendant 
trials—the defections of Hans, the silliness of 
Sarah—and a triumphant note about the Pink 
Room. Then the weather :— 


“It’s absolutely too foul for words. Ever since breakfast it 
has been snowing hard, and the ground is perfectly white 
already. This is the last straw, for I’m sure it’s going to 
snow for a week, and I shan’t be able to get out. Oh, dear! 
What wouldn't I give for a pair of good, strong, reliable 
wings! Can’t you send me some, mother dear, that I may 
fly to you?” 


She ended with an attempt to be jocular and 
the assurance that she was really all right, only 
“blue,” to comfort the anxious mother; then she 
sealed it up hurriedly, glanced at the clock and 
ran into the kitchen. 

The day crawled on as every other day had 
crawled for months, dragging through time with 
leaden feet at the pace of a funeral march. In 
the afternoon Irene took up a book and tried 
to read, but the only book she had did not interest 
her, and, being a young, healthy girl, she could 
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not sleep in daylight. Needlework left her mind 
too free for thinking, and she was haunted all 
through the long hours by a sense of coming 
disaster, or, as she termed it, “ a horrible presenti- 
ment.” The snow continued to fall so heavily, 
and in such great flakes, that it was quite 
impossible to go out for a walk, an exercise, 
which, as a rule, served to dispel the miasma 
of gloomy thoughts and keep her sane. So she 
moped on, trembling at every sound, with the 
dread of a telegram, until supper was over and 
the things cleared away. Then, when her father 
had returned to his little study and the clock 
had struck nine, she began to feel relief and 
laugh at her own fears. 

No afflicting message could come now. Her 
presentiment had not been fulfilled and it was 
too late for anything to happen. She made up 
the dining-room fire, picked up the novel she 
had been skimming before supper, sat down in 
an armchair, with her feet on the fender, and 
prepared to court sleepiness—her greatest com- 
forter. Peri, the little Persian cat, sat blissfully 
blinking at her from the hearthrug, and there 
seemed some prospect of a fairly pleasant hour. 


II. 


The wind had ceased, and no sound of sleet 
was heard battering the window panes, but the 
dead unearthly silence of the snow-smothered 
world was more troubling to the nerves than 
any noise could have been. Irene was not 
neurotic and she was used to quiet, but to-night 
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the deathly stillness oppressed her and made 
her, every now and then, draw a deep sighing 
breath. To break the spell, she spoke an occa- 
sional endearing word to Peri, but the little cat 
was not responsive, being as soundly asleep as 
cat can be. So Irene was thrown back upon her 
book and tried vainly to become engrossed in 
it. Perhaps the reason it failed to interest her 
was because she had become, lately, a trifle too 
much interested in herself, her own woes. How- 
ever that may be, the novel’s heroine seemed 
unreal and impossible, while the happy ending 
she had reached irritated Irene. Why should 
other girls lead such jolly lives, have lovely 
romances and happy endings, while she was 
doomed only to read about them? It filled her 
with a fresh sense of injustice. 

She had just piled logs upon the fire, thanking 
her stars that wood was cheap, when the “ some- 
thing” she had been expecting all day began to 
happen.... 


A faint sound broke the stillness, a sound she 
did not, in the obsession of her injured feelings, 
at first notice, but which, when it reached her 
consciousness, made her heart beat wildly, 
stopped her steady breathing. The novel fell 
from her hands as she sat bolt upright to listen. 

Yes; it was the tut-tut-tut of a motor-car 
coming nearer to the house every moment. 
She had not been mistaken in the first shock 
of recognition. 

A motor! and at this time of night—past ten 
o’clock! Excitement wrung her nerves to 
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highest tension. She stood up, with shining 
eyes and a strange creeping in her blood. The 
sensation grew to a shuddering horror as the 
pulse of the automobile ceased abruptly and a 
loud shout vibrated through the awed stillness 
of the air. 

Irene darted to the door and was in her father’s 
study in less time than it takes to write the fact. 

“Did you hear it?” she exclaimed wildly. 

The Rector looked at her with an enquiring 
gaze. “Hear what, Irene?” he asked. 

“There’s a motor at the gate, and someone 
shouting. Who can it be?” 

Her voice shook with excitement and terror. 
Again fear seized her, and her quick imagina- 
tion pictured her mother in extremity, sending 
a car to fetch her husband and child to her side. 
It could surely have come for no other purpose. 

Another shout reached them. The Rector 
unbolted the front door and opened it, letting in 
a snowdrift that had accumulated outside. 

“Who’s there?” he cried, in his high-pitched 
church voice, very clear and resonant. 

“Can you bring a light?” was the answer, in 
tones equally ringing. “I can’t see where I am 
and my car won’t stir.” 

“Get the lantern, Irene,” said her father, and 
she flew into the kitchen. 

The servants were in bed, the kitchen cold, 
for the fire was almost out. Irene found the 
lantern and lighted it with trembling fingers. 
Then she stood shivering by the door while her 
father stepped out into a foot deep of snow. 

The Rectory stood in a slight hollow off the 
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high-way by two bye-roads, the last of which 
was little more than a lane. In winter, it was 
often quite impassable by horse and cart until 
a cutting had been made through the snow, for 
certain winds blew along it with such force that 
the drifts rose from hedge to hedge. And this 
had occurred now. The snow which had been 
falling all day, had formed a slanting bank from 
the middle of the road almost to the top of the 
hedge. In this the car was firmly wedged. 

Irene heard an animated conversation but 
could catch no words. Presently the light of 
the lantern appeared again, gleaming along the 
snow, and two figures with it—those of her father 
and a stranger. 

“Oh, what is it?” she cried, as they drew near, 
“Mother ” 

“Tt is all right, my child; don’t be frightened,” 
said the Rector cheerfully. “This gentleman has 
taken the wrong turn, that’s all, and he is nearly 
frozen. My daughter, Irene,” he concluded, 
presenting her to the stranger with a wave of 
his right hand. 

And then another terror fell upon poor Irene, 
almost as hard to bear as the first. She became 
suddenly self-conscious—painfully aware of a 
soiled blouse, untidy hair, and general disorder. 
For the stranger was a young and handsome 
man; she could see that, even under his coating 
of snow and the cap pulled over his ears. 

“I’m afraid I have given you a fright,” he 
said; “I am so sorry.” 

His voice was genial, his eyes kind, but Irene 
felt in a perfect panic to get out of his presence. 
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“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she stammered, “I 
don’t care so long—I mean—I thought—there 
might have been an accident.” 

“TI suppose the servants are sound asleep. It 
is a pity to wake them. You can find something 
for our visitor to eat, Irene: can’t you?” said 
her father, and he led the way into the dining- 
room, warm under its log fire, with the little cat 
still dozing on its hearth-rug. 

“But, indeed, I cannot allow Miss Irene 
to be troubled so,” declared the stranger, “I 
refuse to eat—I don’t want anything, posi- 
tively I don’t. Only to thaw myself at this 
nice fire, and then a couple of blankets to sleep 
in.” 

Before he had finished Irene had slid down 
the passage, but not into the kitchen. Swift as a 
bird she ran up the back staircase to her room. 
Heavens! Where were the matches? Why did 
they always hide themselves when one was in a 
hurry ? 

She found them after a few moments’ search, 
lighted her candle, and then with feverish haste 
tore off the blouse she wore, darned, patched 
and washed out of all colour, put on her best 
one and rolled up her hair afresh. This done 
she ran down the back stairs again, somewhat 
happier but guiltily conscious of having kept 
the hungry stranger waiting for food. She was 
not long in laying the cloth and putting upon 
it the remains of their late supper, cold meat, 
apple tart and cheese, while water was set to boil 
in the kettle for coffee, or toddy as requirement 
might be. As her father kept the stranger 
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absorbed in conversation she was freed from 
embarrassment and could shoot a glance at him 
occasionally. Such glances convinced her that 
he was no ordinary man. Shorn of his cap and 
fur coat he looked less big, but handsomer and 
more distinguished than ever; and, despite her 
ignorance of town men, she recognised that he 
was well dressed. She was not in the least 
surprised, when her father said: 

“Major Danby will have to remain our prisoner 
to-night, Irene. I suppose the Pink Room is all 
right.” 

“Quite all right,” she responded, thinking 
“What a mercy I cleaned it to-day!” 

Her father besought the guest to take a seat 
at the table. 

“We have not much to offer you,” he observed, 
“for in the country we have to live rather 
frugally, you know; it is not easy to get luxuries 
when one is seven miles from a town, and some- 
times we run short even of common necessaries 
—there is so much to remember. Irene has to 
think of everything now her mother is away, and 
she is very young, only eighteen.” 

Irene felt herself blushing angrily. What need 
to tell a stranger that? she thought, and refused 
to meet the Major’s smiling glance as he said: 
“But I am sure she forgets nothing.” There was 
admiration plainly expressed in both glance and 
smile, but this was entirely lost upon her. It 
is even doubtful if she could have interpreted it, 
being so perfectly unaware how pretty she 
looked, with her warmly tinted cheeks, red 
mouth, and eyes shining like sapphire stars. 
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“You have an excellent cook at all events,” 
remarked the guest, a few minutes later. 

(“Oh! if papa tells him, I shall die!” thought 
Irene in agony.) 

“There’s a compliment for you, my dear,” 
said the Rector, blandly. “Irene is sole cook 
now her mother is away, Major, and I think she 
does not do it badly, under my tuition.” 

This was a favourite little jest of his, the 
pretence of superintending kitchen affairs. The 
Major laughed politely and made another pretty 
speech, but poor Irene scarcely heard it. She 
could only mumble some excuse and flee from 
the room. 

“Oh, what must he think of us—how could 
papa give us all away like that?” She groaned 
inwardly, with the fierce uncompromising judg- 
ment of youth, ever ready to condemn without 
excuse. “Why let a complete stranger know of 
our hateful poverty? Has he no pride? What 
necessity was there to tell the Major I was cook 
to the house? He will only pity and look down 
upon us.” 

When she had exhausted the vials of her 
wrath, Irene put on a coarse brown apron, used 
by Sarah for scullery work, and went to the 
Pink Room with a bucket of fuel. She lighted 
the fire, after some coaxing, for the chimney 
was cold and rather inclined to smoke, then 
fetched fresh blankets and sheets from the press 
in the bath-room (warmed by hot water pipes), 
and re-made the bed. Even then she felt 
anxious. Her mother was always so careful 
not to put anyone in a damp bed and this had 
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not been used for a long time. An inspiration 
came to her and she yielded at once to it. 
Running down to the kitchen again she brought 
up a great copper warming-pan that hung beside 
the dresser and, filling it with coals, proceeded 
to warm the bed. A comforting odour steamed 
forth and she was cheerfully rattling the cinders 
when the door was flung open and there stood 
Major Danby on the threshold! 

If Irene could have sunk through the floor 
at that moment, she would willingly have broken 
her neck in the fall. For she knew she 
must look like a slovenly scullery-maid, with 
her hair in disorder and the coarse apron tied 
closely round her. Once more she almost hated 
her father, such raging shame was in her poor 
foolish heart. Why had he brought their guest 
upstairs so soon? He might have known she 
was lighting the fire and getting the bed ready. 

“Oh, why did you come up so early?” she 
said, her voice breaking almost to tears, her self- 
control in tatters. 

The handsome soldier stepped into the room 
and took the warming pan from her unnerved 
hands. 

“You must not do that. You are too good to 
me,” he said; “was there ever such a sweet, 
kind little lady?” And thereupon he lifted her 
begrimed hand to his lips, as naturally and 
gracefully as if such an action were the every- 
day custom. 

Irene could not speak. She went downstairs 
to put out the lights and see that the fires were 
safe, then sat down in her own room to write. 
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It was very chilly there, but she was in a burning 
heat and did not feel the cold, although she 
shivered occasionally. 


“DarRLInNG MotTHer,—I knew something was going to 
happen, and it has, and it 7s dreadful, though not so bad 
as if you were ill. I was sitting by the fire reading at 
ten o’clock to-night and heard a motor and a shout outside. 
It turned out to be a man—a gentleman—who was going 
to Winchester to stay with some friends there, and as his 
chaffewr was laid up, he was motoring alone. He had taken 
the wrong turning and got into our lane. You see the sign- 
posts are covered with snow, and the roads all look alike. 
He had been three hours getting here from London, as every- 
thing that can go wrong with a motor had gone wrong 
with his, and finally he landed in a snowdrift by our gate. 
So he has to stay the night here, and oh! mummey dear, 
papa has been so horrid, telling him I did the cooking 
and bringing him up to his room while I was warming his 
bed. I thought I should have died! Wasn’t it tactless ? 
But what a mercy I had turned out the Pink Room this 
morning! I call it really providential, as it was in a horrid 
state before. But I’m so worried about to-morrow. It’s 
still snowing and freezing madly, so I don’t believe the car 
can be moved; and how are we to get meat and things? 
There’s nothing in the house but a fossil of the salt beef 
we had to-day, a rabbit, some bacon, a few eggs, and the 
hams. I must cook one to morrow; but fancy entertaining 
a gallant officer of his Majesty’s army on rabbit and ham! 
Isn’t it foul? He'll think he has got into a den of savages! 
If only you were at home, ducky Mum, you'd manage to 
make a nice dinner out of nothing; but your poor little 
Irene doesn’t know what to do. Good-night, darling, it’s 
ever so late, and I am getting petrified. Your own 

“ TRENE,” 


“P.S.—He can’t be the same Danby who distinguished 
himself so in the Boer war, can he? You remember the 
article in the Datly Post about him. But that was a Captain, 
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I think. What shall I do if we can’t send to Newborough 
for a joint to-morrow? I mean to have late dinner anyhow; 
he shan’t think us quite uncivilised. Seven courses—soup, 
savoury omelette, rabbit, jambon, sweets, cheese, and apples. 
If you were only here to put it in French and make it 
look grand.” 


ITT. 


Irene’s conjecture was right. The car could 
not be moved next day, though Major Danby 
worked hard to excavate it all the morning, 
assisted by the Rector and Hans at intervals. 
They had succeeded in freeing it from the clogged 
and frozen snow to some extent and made a clear 
space round it by lunch time, but during that 
meal more snow began to fall thickly and gusty 
wind drifted it as before. So the contest was 
given up; he covered the car with tarpaulin 
and left it. 

By tea time Irene felt quite at ease with the 
Major. He made himself at home at once, with 
a genial tact that smoothed out all embarrass- 
ments, and he seemed to regard being snowed-up 
in a parsonage as a delightful joke, a kind 
of winter picnic. Under the influence of his 
unconventionality and good spirits Irene aban- 
doned her idea of a formal late dinner, and even 
confided in him the fact that she had no fresh 
meat to cook. It had been impossible to send 
into Newborough for a joint, the roads being so 
bad; so she blushingly asked him if he could 
subsist another day on a ham and the bones of 
rabbit. He declared a great partiality for these 
viands, and they laughed over the cuisine to- 
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gether. Nothing could more effectually have 
thawed the ice of reserve between them, and 
Irene forgave her father for his shortcomings of 
the night before. 

The day passed very happily, and the next 
morning brought a present of venison from their 
landlord’s estate, so that they did not starve. 
But the snow still fell at intervals, and Major 
Danby ceased to suggest any efforts for liberating 
his motor-car. He seemed perfectly content, 
and even found his way to the kitchen that 
morning, where he sat on the dresser and chatted 
to Irene while she peeled the potatoes. It 
amused him very much, and as there was 
nothing else for him to do, she could hardly 
banish him. Besides, it was pleasant to have 
him there, and her shyness had all melted under 
his almost brotherly manner. It is astonishing 
how familiar two persons can become in a short 
time when they are snowed-up together. He 
named her “ Miss Robinson Crusoe” and himself 
“Man Friday,” made himself useful in a dozen 
little ways and announced to her father that he 
was growing domesticated, quite a family man. 
The Rector beamed upon him kindly, and, with 
a tact for which his daughter did not give him 
due credit, left them a good deal to themselves. 

That afternoon was one on which Irene was 
accustomed to entertain the neighbouring chil- 
dren in the tiny National Schoolroom close to 
the church. There was no village proper, and 
they lived in a few scattered cottages round the 
farm-houses. The Major begged to be allowed to 
accompany her, and Irene was glad to have him. 
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He proved a host in himself, telling the most 
wonderful fighting-yarns and doing sleight-of- 
hand tricks that made the youngsters stare with 
awe, and gave them something to talk of for 
weeks. He doubled his success by sending them 
off with money in their pockets. The afternoon 
passed very quickly in the cheerless little school- 
room, with its hard seats, black stove, and one 
dim oil-lamp; to Irene it seemed a happy dream. 
Then came the awakening. 

The children had been dismissed into the 
darkness; a line of small dark figures trotted 
along the beaten footpath that led through the 
snow to the highway. The leader carried a 
lantern, and Irene stood at the door with the 
Major watching its fitful flashes of light as it 
danced like a will-o’-the-wisp over a white world 
and childish faces. Then she guided him across 
a yard to the back way of the Rectory, the front 
being entirely blocked. Her finger was on the 
latch of the scullery door when he exclaimed 
impulsively, baring his head: 

“You are most beautiful and the sweetest girl 
I have ever met. Will you let me kiss you?” 

At first panic seized her; she shook from head 
to foot. Then the proud blood of the Hamiltons 
sprang to her rescue, and she drew herself up 
regally. 

“You forget who I am,” she said, and flung 
the door open quickly. 

“Forgive me—I am ashamed,” he protested in 
a low voice, and his humiliation hurt her more 
deeply than her own pride. But she could not 
speak another word. She stalked through the 
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dark passages, like an offended queen, and went 
straight to her room. 

There she cried, as girls will do on such occa- 
sions—cried wrathfully and wretchedly. 

How dare he? she demanded of the air about 
her—how dare he think he might take liberties 
on the ground of her friendliness? Did he sup- 
pose she allowed every man she knew to kiss 
her, that two days’ acquaintance licensed it, or 
that all she had done to make him comfortable 
was out of personal regard for him, not the mere 
hospitality it assuredly had been. Perhaps he 
imagined she had fallen in love with him? 
Horrible thought! She writhed under it and 
gloated over the fact that she had snubbed him. 
Then came a revulsion. His pleading voice, his 
longing eyes and reverently bared head, rose 
before her and her mood changed. Oh, no! he 
could have meant no affront—she was a fool to 
make so much of a request for a kiss—and such 
a humble request, spoken with so eloquent a pre- 
face. “You are the most beautiful and the 
sweetest girl I have ever met,’—she heard the 
words again and the tone in which they were 
spoken, vehement with conviction. Could they 
be true? She dared not believe it. Did not men 
always say these things without meaning them? 
Only very simple girls were deluded by them. 
She lighted her candle and gazed at the face, 
blurred with weeping, that appeared in her 
looking-glass. 

“You beautiful!” she ejaculated. “ Hideous is 
nearer the mark. He was befooling me—a silly 
country girl who could swallow anything! I am 
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glad I snubbed him. I may be countrified, but 
I am a Hamilton and not a fool!” 

She would not let the tears flow again, and, 
having bathed her face in cold water, she went 
down stairs, outwardly calm, to pour out tea for 
her father and the Major, fervently hoping they 
would not notice the redness of her eyelids. As 
they were talking animatedly upon military 
tactics and the general iniquity of the War Office 
all the time, she was able to presume that they 
did not, and was reassured. Yet a troublesome 
aching sensation afflicted her. The sound of 
Major Danby’s voice seemed to hurt her some- 
how, and swell the muscles of her throat. She 
became gradually conscious that she was un- 
happy, that the “ something dreadful ” had really 
happened. 

After tea her father took their guest into his 
study to smoke, and Irene sat down to the 
writing-table to pen another letter to her mother. 
It was necessary to overflow in some way, and, 
since tears must be suppressed, since speech was 
debarred, a letter was the only source of comfort 
at her command. She wrote, however, with 
deliberation and care. To pour one’s self out on 
paper without betraying one’s self is, it must be 
admitted, not easy. She began in quite a casual 
manner: 


“You will like to hear how we have got on these two days 
with our visitor, mum dear. It has not been as bad as I 
expected. Major Danby has been quite nice and friendly, 
pleased with everything. He is the Captain Danby who won 
the V.C. in South Africa, and to hear him talk is like reading 
the most exciting book—only better. He knows dozens of 
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languages, and is extremely clever, besides being frightfully 
handsome and brave. He is not married, but no doubt en- 
gaged, and probably to a very rich girl. Of course he might 
marry anybody. Papa and he get on awfully well together. 
He came and talked to me in the kitchen this morning and 
grated lemons for me. It was such fun to see him. This 
afternoon he went to the school-room with me and amused 
the children wonderfully. I believe there is nothing he can’t 
do! 

“Darlingest mother! I want to ask you a very, very im- 
portant question. You mustn’t want to know why. It is 
this: does a man—a gentleman—ever try to kiss a girl he 
really likes and respects before he has said anything else— 
you know what I mean? Don’t say ‘no’ because you think 
you ought to, but tell me the exact truth. I have a most 
particular reason for asking this, which I can’t tell you. I 
can only say that J wouldn’t let him unless I felt sure he 
cared for me ever so much—really cared, I mean, not in the 
ordinary way. 

“Oh, how I wish you were here! I long for a letter from 
you, darling mother. Do write soon to your silly idiotic baby 
of an ; 

“ TRENE.” 


This written, she felt more cheerful, until her 
father and Major Danby entered the drawing- 
room, when a chill fell once more upon her 
spirits. But she obeyed a request for music, and 
rattled off a gavotte on the piano with an air of 
affected gaiety. Then the Major asked for a 
song, which was more difficult. She could not 
control her voice quite so well as she could her 
fingers; it grew tremulous in sentimental pass- 
ages. But as the Rector went out of the room, 
she had to keep on singing, song after song, till 
she was utterly ashamed. Major Danby must 
think her vain of her voice, whereas she thought 
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it feeble, and despised it immensely. But she 
dared not let him speak to her alone. 

She spent a wretched evening. It seemed to 
her that he grew colder and colder in his manner, 
and his smile appeared to mock her. At last 
she could bear the strain no longer, and pleading 
a bad headache, said she must go to bed. Major 
Danby opened the door for her and bowed stiffly 
as she went out. His voice, as he expressed 
regret and said good night, was, she thought, 
absolutely toneless with indifference. She 
walked out of the room with her head in the 
air, and wished she could walk straight. into the 
snow outside, to be swallowed up in it and sleep 
for ever. 

Poor young heart! How infinitely tragic life 
can be to it! Well might Irene say to herself 
“something dreadful has happened,” for what 
can be more dreadful to a modest girl than to 
feel she has given love unsought, to believe it 
unreturned? She felt frozen and numb as the 
white world outside. 


When he had closed the door upon her, Major 
Danby took a turn up and down the long 
drawing-room with an air of great agitation. 
The Rector was making some observations upon 
the spread of infidelity in the lower classes and 
did not notice his guest’s perturbation. But 
at his first pause the Major spoke abruptly. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” he said, “I have fallen 
seriously in love with your daughter. Will 


you give her to me if I can win her affection 
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and convince you that I am not altogether 
unworthy of it?” 

The letter Irene had written to her mother was 
never posted. Another was sent in its place, 
and this is how it ran: 


“MoTHER DarLinG,—I've such a wonderful, extraordinary 
thing to tell you. It will make you gasp. Here it is—turn 
the page over slowly and don’t faint. 

“ Major Danby has asked me to marry him!!! 

“Can you believe it? I hardly can myself. He spoke to 
the stern parent last night, and the stern parent gave his 
paternal blessing. Then this morning he asked the blushing 
daughter—me. It was an awful moment! I thought my 
heart would burst. You will be glad, dearest little mother, 
because I am so frightfully happy, He is the biggest darling 
in the whole world, except you, and you will simply adore 
him. 

“ By the way, he says it was the warming-pan that did it! 

“The moment it thaws he is going to motor me over to you. 
I long for you to see him, and he is dying to know you. 

“Tons and stacks of love from your blissful child, 

“ TRENE.” 

“P.S.—My presentiment has come true you see. Something 
has happened, and it has only just missed being dreadful. 
Fancy if he hadn’t seen me with the warming-pan !” 








A Taste of Vintage 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL 


Author of “ South to North in Spain,” etc., etc, 


To-pay—in Sulmona of the Abruzzi—I went out 
sketching to a desert place a little beyond the 
town. Rain, however, came on, and discon- 
tentedly I packed up my traps, distributed soldi 
among the admiring little boys who crowd on me 
and bother my life out, and trudged dolefully 
hotel-wards, wondering much how I should turn 
my “necessity to glorious gain.” 

Within the town gates I paused to examine a 
tall wooden portone (outside door) flung invitingly 
open, and showing a dark and trampled covered 
court, at its end a Renaissance fountain flanked 
by two immense vats, bottom upwards; behind 
them an opening veiled by the transparent green 
of fig leaves and acanthus in a light-flooded 
garden. A stout, elderly man, obviously the pro- 
prietor, came forward with a bow, begging me 
to enter and inspect the wine. 

I agreed. It is the season of vintage and the 
cellars are busy in every department. I was 
shown baskets and barrels, casks and vats, of 
grapes just arrived from the vineyards; others 
of bruised fruit, of stalk and empty skins; 
further vessels of juice, red or brown, on its way 
to the fermenting room. The fermenting room 
was a great hall crowded with huge vats; but I 
was only allowed to peep in for one moment, the 
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good merchant explaining that the atmosphere 
was unwholesome. 

He now summoned a stout and elderly woman, 
his lieutenant, possibly his wife, amiable but 
illiterate, her dialect of the broadest. Given into 
her charge, I descended the dark, slippery and 
unbalustraded stair which led to the cellars 
proper. Here yawning-mouthed receptacles were 
awaiting the new wine, while others containing 
the produce of previous years were still sealed 
up. I heard great gurgling of running liquid, 
and asked explanation. My guide said it was 
caused by the juice from the press, dove calpes- 
trano (where they are treading). I asked, 

“Might I not see this interesting process?” 

She showed surprise. Could I possibly want 
to see anything so common, so tedious? 

I explained that I lived in England, where we 
made no wine, and consequently every detail 
was new and wonderful to me. 

Upon this she inquired whether England was 
in America, 

I explained that England was a short way from 
France and Italy, and that English and Italians 
were always very good friends. 

She then inquired, with some suppressed 
emotion, whether there were any poor people in 
England? 

I said, oh, yes; a great many. And these poor 
people lay under the great disadvantage of being 
unable to drink wine like the good peasants of 
the Abruzzi, wine having to be brought to 
England from distant places by ship, and retailed 
at a very high price. 
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She threw up her arms in distress, and asked 
whatever did the wretched people do without 
wine! 

I told her that personally I drank water and 
a very agreeable beverage called tea; but that 
many persons drank also beer, and some rather 
more than was good for them. 

She meditated on all this, finally sighed, shook 
her head, and observed that she could not believe 
people in England were ever so poor as the people 
in Italy; and would I kindly explain what on 
earth had brought me to Sulmona? 

I said I had come because Sulmona was very 
beautiful, and its sun shone much brighter than 
the pale cold sun of foggy England, where we 
were much troubled with rheums and coughs, 
and could not survive the winter without great 
fires of fossil charcoal (coal) in every room of our 
houses. 

She now concluded that I had bought a 
mansion in Sulmona, and proposed to end my 
days here, so as to break the habit of coughing, 
and devote myself to the drinking of wine. 

When I said I was only staying for a few weeks 
at the hotel, she uttered a long and apprehensive 
“ Ah—h—h—h—,” as if alarmed for my sanity. 

Interesting as the conversation was, I at this 
stage cut it short, for the smell of the wine, 
whether fermented or not, was making me quite 
faint, and I beat a hasty retreat back to the air 
of day. The proprietor was waiting for me with 
that aspect of self-satisfaction which suggested 
the man in the parable who pulled down his 
barns to build greater. He commanded the 
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woman to draw glasses of the wine of yester-year 
and let me taste. First, the best; the vino cottio, 
an odd brownish liquor with a most rare, sweet, 
pungent flavour. I remembered to drink to the 
old gentleman’s health and that of the elderly 
Hebe at his side, a courtesy which they acknow- 
ledged with bows and graceful speeches. Then 
I was given a glass of the second quality, the 
vino crudo, which was of a pleasing crimson, but 
seemed vinegary after the other; lastly, the white 
wine, pleasant but despised. 

These potations were interrupted somewhat, to 
my relief, by the arrival of noisy country lads 
leading mules with more grapes. The creatures 
were disburdened at once, the grapes immedi- 
ately weighed and carried off to the press, 
whither I followed them. 

What I saw was a large, dark hall; in its centre 
a mechanical wooden press with handles and a 
screw; behind it a space partitioned off and fur- 
nished with trenches, channels, and perforations 
connecting with a receptacle below. Here the 
weighed grapes were flung down on a heap, and 
here the wine-pressers were at work calpestrando 
(treading). They were three; their legs bare, 
stained with juice and spotted with grape skins. 
They wore blue breeches, white shirts open at 
the neck, little round hats on the backs of their 
heads. The leader was a gentle, merry, half- 
savage boy of eighteen. He had golden curls, 
white skin, and rosy sunburnt face. His white 
teeth gleamed in a smile, in his mouth was an 
ear of corn. His legs, his arms, his lips, his 
clothes were empurpled. As he trod, he sang, in 
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a wild, rich voice echoing through the vaults, one 
of those weird, half-eastern ritornelli with the 
strange quavering descent of the voice at the end 
of each phrase, which seems a thing-in-itself, a 
spontaneous human note like the jug-jug of the 
nightingale. This rural Bacchus had his arms 
outstretched round the necks of his companions. 

Thus linked, and supporting each other, keep- 
ing time with his singing, the three danced 
backwards and forwards over the grapes round 
and round in a primitive waltz; stopped to 
kick out more fruit from the heap; jumped 
and stamped; then ran and danced again, shout- 
ing and laughing, sometimes snatching at a 
bunch of grapes and eating it, plunging like wild 
creatures unburdened by the weight and woes of 
civilisation. And all the time the red juice, 
crushed out by their feet, gurgled in the conduits 
and channels, and fell with a pleasant splashing 
into the vats below. The woman explained that 
when feet could do no more, the trampled skins 
were swept up and put into the mechanical press, 
which forced out the last drops and left a mass 
almost dry, of skins, stalks, and pips to be carried 
away for litter or manure. 

After all, my wet morning had not turned out 
so ill! And I mean to visit the wine manufactory 
again to make a picture of the Renaissance foun- 
tain with its angel heads. If possible I will have 
the sun-browned, golden-haired, wine-stained 
young Bacchus standing beside it, sportively 
offering a bunch of grapes to the white donkey 
which has just brought him another load from 
the vineyard in the Campagna. 
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A Sainte Marguerite Salmon 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. HAGGARD 


OnE year, when waiting to hear of the arrival 
of the salmon upon my favourite fishing grounds, 
I was in the meantime fishing the higher waters 
of the Saguenay for the sportive owananiche, or 
land-locked salmon, which haunt its heavier 
rapids and eddies, near its point of issue from 
the hundred-mile-round Lake St.John. Splendid 
sport I was enjoying in those exciting waters 
when the welcome news reached me from my 
Indian watcher, Onésime Nepton, that the 
king of fishes had arrived from the sea. 

This Onésime Nepton was a Montagnan’s 
Indian, whose real name was Scarlet Plume, 
but he had been converted and baptised by a 
worthy French Father and had changed his name 
with his conversion. He lived by hunting in 
the district to which I proposed to proceed, and 
many an exciting adventure had we already 
shared together in the recesses of the backwoods. 
Scarlet Plume was a bold, skilful and dextrous 
canoe man, as well as a hunter; moreover, as 
I had personally instructed him in the noble 
art of casting a fly, he had become an ardent 
angler. Any information from him might there- 
fore be accepted as accurate. Accordingly I 
sent off the Indian messenger who had brought 
me his letter, written upon birch bark, fifty miles 
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through the forest to the nearest telegraph 
station with a message to my sister and her 
husband in Quebec, telling them to come down 
the St. Lawrence by steamer and to join me at 
the little town of Chicoutime on the lower 
Saguenay, while I started for a much more 
adventurous journey myself, through the awful 
rapids for ninety miles; intending to take two 
days in “running” them down to the same 
place. 

My sister and brother-in-law were then on 
their honeymoon and had come out to Canada 
to pay me a visit. The former was particularly 
anxious to catch a salmon, and, while I was not 
at all sure of her having sufficient strength or 
skill to wield a salmon rod while seated in the 
bottom of a birch-bark canoe, I had promised 
her any number of fine sea trout, and her hus- 
band twenty salmon at least if they would join 
me on the Sainte Marguerite, which they were 
only too anxious to be able to do. 

The morning after despatching my messenger 
I started down the river with two birch-bark 
canoes and four French half-breed guides— 
skilled voyageurs all of them and bold fellows. 
For it required brave hearts and quick eyes, a 
sure hand with the paddle and a steady nerve, 
to shoot those many miles of foaming tearing 
rapid successfully at that season of the year. For 
the river was not quite at its highest level, so 
that not only would there be considerable danger 
from jagged points of rock in unknown places 
just below its surface, but we should have 
numerous falls to “jump.” That is, in our 
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canoes, heavily laden with all our stores and 
our tents, we should have boldly to plump 
over the brink of various falls in an unbroken 
body of green water, and to land at the foot of 
each in a succession of foaming waves and tear- 
ing eddies, in which there was the greatest 
danger of being swamped. Indeed, only two 
years ago two gentlemen were drowned while 
attempting the same journey. In my case, how- 
ever, such was the skill of my hardy canoe men, 
all went well for a time, and would have 
continued to do so had it not been for my own 
folly or carelessness—for I should have known 
better. 

We had reached a point on the river where 
the fierce Saguenay, dashing and roaring, 
divides into two channels which surround a 
large island two miles in length. This is known 
as the Ile Maligne, and well does it deserve its 
name. The most awful rapids on the river surge 
all around its base, and a fearful whirlpool 
separates it from another island above, upon 
which we had stopped to lunch and also to fish for 
a while for ouvananiche. We had no alternative but 
to cross the whirlpool, and then to portage or 
carry our canoes and all our stores across the 
portage trail at the other end of the Ile Maligne 
in order to continue our journey. 

There is a great peculiarity in this whirlpool, 
which is about a hundred yards across, and 
indeed fills up the whole of one of the channels 
of the river, the other being utterly impassable. 
This peculiarity is that the whirlpool sinks and 
fills up again at intervals of every five or ten 
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minutes. That is to say, for five or ten minutes 
or so it is a whirlpool, and then, for another five 
or ten minutes, the water rises, the vortex in the 
centre disappears, and there is a smooth surface 
to traverse. To cross it in safety it is necessary 
to wait in the canoe, holding on to the rocks of 
the island above. Then, when the water fills 
up, a rapid dash must be made, paddling with 
all your might, to gain the Malignant Island on 
its further shore. 

As I said, I had been fishing while waiting, 
as this whirlpool is a noted place for the land- 
locked salmon. It is a fish which rarely exceeds 
five or six pounds in weight, although it does 
occasionally run up to eight or even nine pounds. 
It is usually fished for with a trout rod with 
rather a heavy gut cast and fly, as it is more 
sport to kill thus on the lighter rod. Ouananiche 
jump repeatedly when hooked and are very stub- 
born, taking a long time to tire out and bring 
to the net. I had finished fishing, reeled up my 
line and, rod in hand, taken my seat in my 
canoe while waiting to see the other canoe, which 
had most of the baggage, cross in safety. This 
I saw accomplished, and then during the next 
ten minutes, while the whirlpool was emptying 
itself and filling again, my half-breed guides, 
Aleck Lessard and Jacques Bonhomme, and my- 
self, had a sight to interest us such as we had 
never seen before. For suddenly, in the whirling, 
creamy foam, which came floating round in 
masses, we saw, showing above the water, the 
back fins and tails of a quantity of owananiche 


of a size which was unprecedented. It is the 
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babit of these fish to float about thus, in the 
white foam called by the Canadians La broue, 
for they pick off the flies that collect in it. Thus 
one always endeavours to throw the fly into the 
browe. At length, just as we had started to 
paddle across, a mass of foam came whirling 
towards us full of these monsters. It was coming 
straight at the canoe. 

“Try a cast,” cried out excitedly the guide at 
the bow, Jacques Bonhomme. Like a fool, I did 
so, the line being merely the length of the trout 
rod. With a rush like a tiger, the fly was seized 
by a monster, which a second later sprang up 
about five feet into the air, shaking its head 
viciously in a vain attempt to rid itself of the 
obnoxious insect fixed in its jaws. And then, 
after jumping again and again, it plunged into 
the depths, going right down under the canoe 
and making my rod bend to the water’s edge. 

“Mon Dieu! What a fish! It is a nine- 
pounder!” cried Aleck Lessard, and he was 
right. Quite forgetting about the whirlpool, 
which was flat and full at the moment, I went 
on playing the fish, the two guides forgetting 
the whirlpool also, or else hoping that they could 
get across to the other shore in safety and thus 
land me so that from the shore I could play the 
fish. But this the fish would not allow; more- 
over my line was not nearly long enough unless 
he chose to go across himself, and this he utterly 
refused to do. He kept towards the centre of 
the river and there jumped and jumped, or else 
swam under the canoe again and again. During 
these operations the two guides helped me, by 
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turning the canoe time after time, so that the 
line got clear. At length we were all three 
aroused to a sense of our danger by a shout from 
the guides who had preceded us, and now were 
watching the contest. 

“The whirlpool is emptying!” they cried, 
“hurry across or you are lost!” But it was 
already too late, we were seized in the vortex, 
and began turning round and round in the 
middle of the terrible pool. “Break the fish off!” 
cried Lissard and Bonhomme together, as they 
made frantic but unavailing efforts with their 
paddles to escape from the whirlpool. But this 
I was unable to do. 

That devilish fish, now that it had got us into 
this danger, refused to allow itself to be broken 
off. It came right up to the surface, a few yards 
away from the canoe, so that my line was quite 
slack, and there it lazily circled round and round 
in the whirling water, keeping parallel to our- 
selves. It seemed as if watching and enjoying 
our terrible plight. Meanwhile, the cedar ribs 
of my canoe, which I had just bought from an 
Indian and which was a perfectly new one, 
groaned and cracked, as we spun round and 
round, ever being drawn lower and lower down, 
until at length the water began actually to come 
slowly over the sides. We thought that the 
canoe’s back would break, and so it would have 
done had it been old, but it held firm. The 
guides had been abusing the canoe for being 
new and heavy before this; had it not been new 
there would have been death for us all. We sat 


now in silence, the guides having ceased to 
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paddle and I mechanically holding on to the 
rod all the while. Suddenly I felt the strain of 
the fish once more. 

“The water has ceased coming over!” I cried 
joyously, “the whirlpool is filling again!” And 
so it was, the freeboard of the canoe gradually 
was coming up once more out of the water. We 
were saved! And now I put a heavy strain on 
to that mighty ouananiche, for I was determined 
that he should die in return for the peril into 
which he had taken us. We had, we knew, lots 
of time in which to kill him now; and kill him 
I did, getting him into the landing net with 
difficulty on account of his size, but only after 
we had completely crossed the terrible eddy and 
while our canoe was being held to the shore by 
the guides who had preceded us. That magni- 
ficent land-locked salmon weighed nine pounds 
and a quarter, and now when I look back upon 
his capture, I feel that he was well worth all 
the risk that we underwent for his sake in the 
whirlpool of the Ile Maligne. Years later I 
caught another large fish at the same spot, which 
I hooked twice within an hour, catching him 
the second time with the fly, that he had broken 
off the first time he was hooked, sticking in his 
mouth. This will show how voracious is this 
species of the salmon tribe when fairly on the 
feed. 

I arrived at Chicoutime on the following day 
without further incident, and the big fish, which 
we had taken along with us, was the wonder of 
the inhabitants, for although they had heard of 
ouananiche of that size no one had ever seen one 
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before. As for my sister and brother-in-law, 
when they saw it they wanted to be off to the 
Sainte Marguerite without five minutes’ delay. 

Upon arrival at the mouth of the salmon river, 
however, we were met by Onésime Nepton with 
rather bad news. He told us that there had 
evidently been big floods in the high lands, and 
he feared that the water would be too much 
coloured for several days for the salmon to take 
the fly. However, he consoled us by saying 
that he knew of some excellent stretches of light 
water, in which he thought we should catch any 
amount of large sea trout while waiting for the 
river to fine down. 

“ Besides,” he added, “you have of course got 
your gun, and there are plenty of wild duck.” 
It took us a day’s travelling to the pools upon 
the river on whose banks we pitched our tents, 
and never have I witnessed a more beautiful 
scene than the sun setting upon the cedar- 
bedecked grey cliffs and the dashing rapids below 
the falls. The water too had fined down quicker 
than the Indian had anticipated, thus we did 
not expect to have long to wait for our salmon. 
Next morning, after a night deliciously spent 
upon couches of the sweet-scented Canada Bal- 
sam, we were off to the fishing betimes, in three 
canoes, each angler having one. After crossing, 
a mile below our camp, the main rapid, a very 
heavy one which connected two long pools, we 
were, by the Indian’s instructions, all three 
anchored in a line in some quiet water, by means 
of ropes and big stones. One canoe was placed 
exactly behind the other, and all three were so 
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situated that when fishing with our trout rods, 
we could just reach to the base of the cliff on the 
one hand and to the edge of the rapid on the 
other. As I had my gun with me, to shoot at 
ducks flying over, I was placed in the canoe 
farthest up stream so that the birds when shot 
could be picked up by the others below. My 
sister came next, then her husband last in the 
line. 

For the first hour or two after we anchored 
thus, within shouting distance of each other, 1 
do not believe any three people in the world ever 
had more fun with the sea trout. For they were 
there in quantities, great big silvery fellows of 
two, three, and even occasionally four pounds 
in weight. Sometimes the occupants of all three 
canoes would each have on a great splashing 
monster at the same time. It was all shouting 
and laughter. As for shooting at the wild ducks, 
I never thought of such a thing until, as the sun 
got higher, the sea trout at length stopped rising, 
and we began to think of paddling back up 
stream to camp and breakfast. 

Suddenly, just as I had taken up and loaded 
my gun I heard a scream from my sister, “I’ve 
hooked a salmon! I’ve hooked a salmon!” and 
I saw her rod bent double. A second later, sure 
enough, I saw flashing in the air, between her 
canoe and the rocks, a gleam like burnished 
silver as a huge fresh run salmon sprang out 
of the water. 

“Pull up your anchor rope. Keep near the 
fish!” I shouted to Onésime, who was in her 
canoe. He instantly obeyed me and not a second 
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too soon, for immediately, passing slowly, but 
steadily and firmly round the stern of her canoe 
the salmon forged into the big rapid, and then 
it began swimming swiftly up stream, her canoe 
men paddling hard to keep up with it. As she 
passed me her line was fizzing as it cut the 
water, but I had given her a very strong cast 
of salmon gut and she also had a big strong 
fly, a Parmacine Belle it was called, as the 
Canadian sea trout are not at all particular about 
fine tackle and prefer large flies. 

Shouting some words of encouragement to her, 
I got up my own anchor and followed to watch 
and give advice. Presently, after leaping once 
or twice more, each leap being accompanied by 
a scream from my sister, the salmon turned and 
dashed down the main current, at such a pace 
that I thought all her line must run off the reel. 
But the Indian and the half-breed in her canoe, 
encouraged by my shouts, paddled as never did 
men paddle before, with the result that when 
eventually the salmon reached the big pool below 
she still had a few yards left to spare. And then 
fortunately the salmon sulked for five minutes, 
to get breath probably; at any rate it gave the 
occupants of the canoe time to get their breath, 
and to get in some line too. It would take too 
long to describe all the antics of that splendid 
salmon during the two hours that my sister nobly 
stuck to him. Long before the end of that time 
we had all realised the fact that we had not got 
a gaff with us, and as there was no pos- 
sible landing place, there was no chance of 
landing him by beaching him by the tail, as is 
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sometimes done. At last, when the great fish 
was almost exhausted, my sister’s woman’s wit 
came to our aid and solved the difficulty. 
“You’ve got a gun, why on earth don’t you 
shoot the fish?” she cried. Shoot the fish! Of 
course—it was easy enough. Paddling up and 
taking our opportunity when the fish was quite 
on the surface I fired at the salmon behind the 
head. It died instantly. And thus my sister 
landed her first salmon, and its weight was no 
less than twenty-five pounds! 
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Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,’ “The Friendships of Veronica,” 
“Mr. Passingham,” ett., etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME. 


On drawing near to the encampment, we saw 
that Emma and Mrs. Hankey had already arrived. 
The fire was alight, smoke was coming from the 
spout of the kettle, Cuthbert and Miss Gingell 
were seated on one side of the table cloth, and 
opposite with unbounded astonishment we beheld 
Felicia in the act of cutting a loaf into delicate 
slices. A basket at her side contained two rolls 
of delicious-looking butter, from which Emma 
seemed unable to remove her eyes. In a pale 
blue dress, borrowed no doubt from Hornby Hall, 
Miss Gingell presented a curious figure. Being 
considerably too large, it had been pinned across 
her chest as if it were double-breasted, and being 
somewhat too short, she wore a pair of drab cloth 
gaiters over unusually high-heeled shoes. Instead 
of her own velvet jacket, she had borrowed a 
golfing cape, while her customary bonnet had 
given place to a jaunty straw hat, perched 
slightly on one side. 

“Well, Beresford,” cried Cuthbert, rising with 
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a deprecatory glance at the two rolls of butter, 
“what sport?” 

“T thought these would be enough for to-day,” 
I answered, “ but there are heaps more where they 
came from,” and taking the rabbits from the 
haversack, I laid them on the grass at his feet. 

“My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, gripping my 
hand as if I had performed some important and 
arduous service, “I don’t know how to thank 
you! I don’t mind confessing that I was begin- 
ning to feel a trifle anxious about food. Now 
we can provide for any number of emigrants, if 
only,” he added with a sigh, “ they will come.” 

“Winifred,” said Emma, as we all sat down 
round the table cloth, Felicia smiling up into my 
face in a manner which might easily have led a 
spectator to believe that there was an intimate 
understanding betwixt us, “doesn’t that bread 
and butter look tempting?” 

“I suppose,” answered Felicia, with a mis- 
chievous expression, “that you poor people have 
not tasted such a luxury since you left England!” 

“The bread and butter certainly has an appetis- 
ing appearance,” exclaimed Cuthbert, “and we 
were just discussing the advisability of eating 
it when you arrived.” 

“I was explaining to Mr. Carmichael,” said 
Felicia, “that he cannot help regarding me as a 
previous settler. I have milked the cows, made 
a churn, and turned the cream into butter—as 
you see!” 

“But,” demanded Winifred, “whence the 
cows?” 

“Really, Winifred,” answered Emma, “I think 
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you might have the kindness to let Mrs. Hankey 
explain her ideas. Besides, everybody has heard 
of wild oxen.” 

“T beg your pardon,” rejoined Winifred, “but 
I didn’t realise that Mrs. Hankey had been here 
long enough to domesticate them.” 

“Tf not,” cried Felicia, “how can you account 
for the butter? When you taste it, you will admit 
that it must have been made from cream, whereas 
cream implies milk and milk a domestic animal 
of some sort.” 

“Your reasoning is perfectly sound,” said 
Cuthbert, “but there is a difficulty about the 
premisses.” 

“They must have been let furnished,” answered 
Winifred, “and for my own part I can eat the 
bread and butter with a clear conscience.” 

So, Felicia laid aside the knife, and leaning 
forward passed round the plate, Cuthbert being 
the only one who did not take a slice. 

“I feel inclined to yield for the present,” he 
remarked a few minutes later, “ but I can’t make 
my mind easy concerning the future. You must 
understand,” he added, with a perplexed expres- 
sion, “Mrs. Hankey has been suggesting that she 
shall tell her baker to come every morning with 
enough bread for the whole settlement.” 

“ Because,” she answered, “at this stage of the 
world’s development, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to discover an absolutely 
untrodden country. What you require for the 
proper carrying out of your scheme, is a land 
free from all vexatious restrictions rather than 
one which is actually uninhabited.” 
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“It is true,” said Cuthbert reflectively, “that 
I postulated an uninhabited country, but I am 
not a bigot. I am always open to conviction ——” 

“The fact is,” Felicia continued, “your plans 
only require a little elaboration to make them 
perfect. You should aim at more realism. 
Because while the animals were becoming domes- 
ticated the original emigrants would multiply. 
They must be imagined as practical, sensible 
persons who would build ovens, bake bread and 
be willing to trade with it.” 

“Cuthbert,” cried Winifred, holding the plate 
with what remained of its contents close to his 
face, “convincing as Mrs. Hankey’s argument 
may be, the proof of the bread and butter is in 
the eating. The early emigrants are admirably 
represented by Mrs. Hankey’s baker, and the 
wisest thing will be to ask him to bring some 
loaves to-morrow morning. By and bye we may 
even run to a cake.” 

His power of resistance being by this time com- 
pletely broken down, he helped himself to a slice, 
Felicia watching with a roguish expression in 
her hazel eyes. 

“ This,” said Cuthbert, some minutes later, “has 
been an uncommonly profitableafternoon. Beres- 
ford has shot three fine rabbits, and Mrs. Hankey 
has suggested a method of providing us with 
bread.” 

“TI shouldn’t like to underrate anything Mrs. 
Hankey has done,” exclaimed Emma, “ but it has 
never seemed a very difficult thing to buy bread 
from a baker.” 

“Ask Figgis,” murmured Winifred. 
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“You don’t appear to grasp the undoubted 
fact,” said Cuthbert, “that the world is governed 
by ideas. And the difficulty lay in reconciling 
my idea with the baker. But Mrs. Hankey has 
shown us the way ‘ 

“ Anyhow,” I suggested, “here comes Pegge to 
help us dispose of what is left.” 

“Have you cleaned out the kitchen?” asked 
Winifred as he came to a standstill outside our 
tent. 

“You may say ‘ cleaned,’ miss,” was the answer. 
“One of them boys has been half up the chimney, 
and what his mother ’Il say to his clothes ——” 

“Well, Pegge, Mrs. Figgis can scarcely fail to 
be pleased with the rabbits which Dr. Beresford 
has shot,” exclaimed Cuthbert. “You may as 
well take a couple of them to the encampment 
at once.” 

Taking a rabbit rather contemptuously in each 
hand, Pegge set out in the direction of the settle- 
ment, whereupon Felicia insisted that she must 
not stay another instant, as Colonel Smithson 
would be wondering what had become of her. 

“You won’t forget to send the baker,” said 
Emma, as we all rose from our seats on the grass. 
“What time does he usually come, because it 
would be an immense pity if none of us should 
be at home. And then the milkman,” she 
suggested, with a glance askant at Cuthbert. 

“The—the butcher, too,” murmured Felicia, 
but Cuthbert was evidently determined to draw 
a line somewhere. 

“Thanks to Beresford,” he insisted, “we shall 
be entirely self-supporting in the matter of meat.” 
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Fearing lest Felicia should repeat the morn- 
ing’s tactics and impress me as her escort to 
Hornby Hall, I took out a pipe and strolled 
towards the other side of the beech-trees, and 
returning to the tents a quarter of an hour later, 
found that she had taken her departure with 
Cuthbert. He had not rejoined us many minutes 
before a discussion arose concerning the safe 
bestowal of our remaining rabbit for the night. 
As the rats made the farmhouse an unsuitable 
place, it was presently determined, with one 
dissentient voice, to put it in the kit bag, which 
Emma afterwards insisted should be transferred 
from her tent to our own. On taking it out the 
following morning, Cuthbert rejoiced to learn 
that Pegge’s versatility proved equal to skinning 
the animal, and, perhaps because he heard 
we were on the watch for the milkman and 
the baker, for once he refrained from any 
suggestion about the railway station and fresh 
emigrants. 

“But,” said Emma, “when Pegge has skinned 
the rabbit, who is to cook it?” 

“Mrs. Hankey was kind enough,” answered 
Cuthbert, “to promise to come over directly she 
finished breakfast to give us her advice.” 

“Well, whatever I do,” cried Emma, “I shall 
not lose sight of the farmhouse this morning,” 
and carrying the now empty kit bag a few yards 
along the slope, she sat down in a position which 
commanded a view of the farmhouse gate. 
While Pegge was engaged with the rabbit, Felicia 
arrived at our encampment, her laughter as she 
greeted Cuthbert proving that she brought the 
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most agreeable expectations as well as three 
bulky cookery books. 

While she was showing us some coloured draw- 
ings of rabbits and reading scraps of instructions, 
Cuthbert suggested a barbecue, but forgot to urge 
the suitability of this method to our peculiar 
circumstances, in his astonishment and grati- 
fication at Winifred’s offer to take the whole 
responsibility upon herself. 

It appeared that during her father’s lifetime 
she had attended some lectures on cookery, and 
if Cuthbert allowed her to take whatever she 
pleased from the stores, and we all left her alone 
during the morning, she promised to have the 
rabbit ready by luncheon time. This proposal 
having been accepted with unanimous enthusi- 
asm, an exclamation from Miss Gingell warned 
us of the approach of a yellow cart with a 
skewbald horse—undoubtedly the baker! 

After wandering down to the fields in which 
Cuthbert had been spending most of his time 
recently, I determined to rejoin the others at 
Hornby Farm, where he was doing his utmost 
to persuade Felicia to share our midday meal. 
Unfortunately she had a very important engage- 
ment which it was impossible to postpone, and 
leaving Emma to wait for the milkman, we 
strolled to Figgis’s camp, where it was disappoint- 
ing to see the two rabbits still in their skins: 
superfiuities which Pegge was instructed at once 
to remove. 

There was a savoury odour in our camp when 
some time later Cuthbert and I returned to it 
alone, and whatever might be the success of the 
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meal, we had assuredly the most charming cook 
in the world. Winifred appeared the only person 
free from anxiety when the rabbit was turned 
out, and Emma sat on the grass watching Cuth- 
bert with bated breath as he conveyed the first 
mouthful to his lips. 

“Delicious!” he exclaimed the next instant. 
“The most delicious stew I ever tasted. Try it, 
my dear fellow, try it. Miss Gingell, you need 
not feel in the least afraid. Winifred, you would 
make an ideal wife for an emigrant.” 

However fervently I might differ from this 
opinion, we added our congratulations to his own 
concerning the stew, and indeed what with the 
rabbit, the unaccustomed vegetables, which 
Cuthbert explained were only intended for use 
in the event of an outbreak of scurvy, the bread 
and butter, and a fresh bottle of Burgundy, this 
proved a notable meal. If some of us may have 
detected a slight toughness, we passed over 
the fact in discreet silence. Cuthbert, in his 
enthusiasm, suggested that Winifred should lose 
no time in making her way to the settlement 
and giving Maria and Jane a cookery lesson; 
a proposal which she declined with determina- 
tion, subsequently relenting as far as to promise 
consideration of his amendment that the demon- 
stration should form one of the series to be 
inaugurated by his own lecture on farming. 

For the ensuing few days our lives ran on 
very pleasant lines, marred only by the quite 
unmistakeable change in Winifred’s demeanour 
towards myself. Our experiences now began to 
partake more of the character of an ordinary 
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picnic; fortunately the nights were unusually 
warm for May, the milkman and the baker paid 
daily visits, additional rabbits were shot, and 
Felicia generously presented us with twelve ot 
Colonel Smithson’s fowls so that we might have 
new laid eggs for breakfast. Amongst the multi- 
farious contents of the farmhouse, there happened 
to be a quantity of wire netting, and Figgis’s 
three eldest boys were with some difficulty 
induced to help Cuthbert enclose a part of the 
orchard adjoining the farmhouse as a fowl run: 
an undertaking which occupied several days and 
was never completed, as he came to the con- 
clusion that the chickens preferred to roost in 
the trees. 

Eventually our last serious inconvenience was 
removed when, yielding reluctantly to many 
counsellors, Cuthbert asked Felicia to send the 
butcher, and now Emma declared that life under 
canvas possessed advantages of which nothing 
could have convinced her but practical experi- 
ence. In Pegge’s army days, it appeared (as one 
might have supposed) that he had been in some 
way connected with the canteen and consequently 
was not entirely ignorant of cooking, although 
he looked a little pained on receiving his appoint- 
ment as Chef in Ordinary to the emigrants. 

The next morning Emma left the camp wear- 
ing Felicia’s emergency outfit, to reappear at 
luncheon in a striped black and white dress and 
a bonnet trimmed with very acid looking green 
grapes. There could be little doubt that she had 
ordered a change of apparel to be sent from 
London to the care of Mrs. Hankey at Hornby 
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Hall, but while Cuthbert regarded her somewhat 
attentively once or twice during the meal, he 
did not venture on a remark. It may have been 
that Winifred took a leaf out of the same book, 
for certainly her variety of dresses was marvel- 
lous when one remembered the limited capacity 
of the kit bag. There was one garment in par- 
ticular—of brown holland with a kind of bib and 
immense sleeves—worn while she cooked our 
meals, which could scarcely have been more 
becoming. Two evenings after Emma’s transfor- 
mation we were all seated around the camp fire, 
Cuthbert having recently remarked that it was 
a quarter past ten, when Miss Gingell suddenly 
sat more erect: 

“T feel certain,” she exclaimed, “I heard foot- 
steps.” 

“Who’s there?” demanded Cuthbert, rising and 
walking a few yards from the fire. 

“Me, sir,” said a voice in the darkness. 

“Ts it you, Jim?” 

“Yes, sir, me and Billy.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Please, mother says baby’s dying, and would 
the doctor come at once!” 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Cuthbert, 
“now you see the advantage of having a medical 
man in the camp.” 

Rising at once, I hastened to the tent for a 
small case (kept in my overcoat pocket) contain- 
ing an assortment of tabloids, and on rejoining 
the others found that the boys had departed, 
while Winifred now wore a tartan cloak which 
had certainly not covered her shoulders before. 
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“Are you coming with me?” I asked in some 
surprise, for during the past week the chief object 
of her life seemed to be to look as bewitching 
as possible and to keep at a distance. 

“I am going simply to see whether I can be 
useful to Mrs. Figgis,” she answered, coldly, and 
Cuthbert also would have come if I had not 
insisted that he would get in the way. 

It must have been about half-past ten when 
we set out down the hill, and although many 
stars were visible the moon had not yet risen. 
We had not gone far before Winifred put her foot 
in a rabbit hole, and would have fallen if I had 
not grasped her arm, which, however, she with- 
drew the next instant: 

“How dreadful it would be,” she exclaimed, as 
we continued to descend the hill, “if we were to 
have an epidemic in the camp!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


“It is far more likely,” I suggested, “that the 
child has eaten something to disagree with it.” 

“But suppose, as those boys said, that he is 
dying!” cried Winifred. 

I strove to allay her fears until we arrived at 
the settlement, where we found Figgis seated on 
the ground in front of his tent, indeed I stumbled 
over his crutches in the darkness. The flap had 
been fastened back, the interior being lighted by 
one of Cuthbert’s railway reading lamps. On 
the low bedstead sat Mrs. Figgis rocking the 
wailing child in her arms, while from the direc- 
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tion of Maria’s tent we could hear the refrain 
of a popular music-hall song. The child was 
feverish; suffering from one of those infantile 
ailments which usually yield to suitable treat- 
ment, but may easily prove serious, or even fatal, 
if neglected. Having done all that was possible 
with the scanty means at my command, I left 
the tent, promising to return in an hour or so 
with additional remedies. 

“But,” demanded Winifred, as soon as we were 
outside, “ where can you find additional remedies 
at this time of night?” 

“I must get some linseed meal for a poultice,” 
I answered, “and the only way is to appeal to 
Felicia.” 

“Won’t Colonel Smithson be in bed?” she 
suggested. 

“In that case, I must knock him up,” I said. 
“But he is a bad sleeper, and never goes to bed 
much before midnight.” 

“I was forgetting that you knew his habits,” 
she answered, “but I haven’t the slightest idea 
whether you have ever been to the Hall.” 

“I have never seen its door,” I promptly 
returned. 

“Well, I happen to have been there with 
Emma,” said Winifred, “and in spite of the dark- 
ness I fancy I can guide you ——” 

“I wish to goodness you would,” I whispered. 

“To Felicia!” she exclaimed with a laugh, and 
leading me to the right, avoiding the hill, she 
followed a cart track for some distance between 
high hedges, until we climbed over a stile into 
a meadow which evidently did not belong to 
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Cuthbert, inasmuch as some oxen lay right across 
our path. Winifred grasped my hand for a 
moment as the wide-horned beasts rose in front 
of us in the darkness. It must have been con- 
siderably past eleven when, reaching a five- 
barred gate, we heard Felicia’s dog bark. 

“There’s a light in the hall,” exclaimed Wini- 
fred as we made our way along the dim carriage 
drive, and the next minute I pulled the bell. 
“How dreadfully loud it sounds,” said Winifred. 

“IT can hear Smithson,” I answered, for his 
cough made far more noise than Felicia’s spaniel. 
The rest of the household had evidently gone 
to bed, and the colonel continued to cough 
as he drew back the bolts and at last opened 
the door a few inches without letting down 
the chain. 

“‘Who’s there?” he demanded, with a per- 
ceptible tremor in his voice. 

“ All right,” I answered, “it’s Beresford —— 

“Bless my soul, what’s the matter?” he 
exclaimed. “Felicia went to bed half an hour 
ago.” 

“T didn’t come to see Felicia,” I answered, “ and 
you are keeping Miss Carmichael out of your 
house. Hadn’t you better take down the chain?” 

When he had opened the door I hastened to 
explain my errand: 

“Come in, come in,” he urged hospitably 
enough, “though I don’t suppose there’s such a 
thing as linseed meal in the house. If you sit 
down,” he added, as we entered the dining-room, 
“T will ask Felicia.” 

But before he had time to leave the room, she 
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entered wearing a very becoming tea-gown and 
an expression of ludicrous astonishment: 

“I hope there is nothing wrong with Mr. Car- 
michael—or with Miss Gingell,” she added as an 
afterthought; but when I explained my patient’s 
necessity, she went at once to ransack the store 
cupboard. 

“To tell you the truth,” said Colonel Smithson 
as the door closed, “ you gave me a bit of a fright. 
I think of buying a revolver now the neighbour- 
hood is infested by these wretched people. It’s 
odd how one thing reminds a man of another,” 
he exclaimed, leaning back in his chair. 

“What is that?” I asked, quite unsuspectingly. 

“How one’s memory goes back!” he continued. 
“It must be four or five years ago—the night you 
and Felicia went out after dinner and got lost 
in the woods at Castlemore.” 

“But to-night,” I suggested, “Mrs. Hankey is 
safely indoors.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “but still the memory 
flashed across my mind while I was drawing the 
bolt. Curious, isn’t it?” 

As Colonel Smithson must have known of 
Felicia’s frequent visits to our encampment, and 
had no opportunity of observing her behaviour, 
he may have had some excuse for drawing 
inaccurate conclusions; the more especially as 
he had not yet become convinced of Cuthbert’s 
perfect sanity. 

After a somewhat prolonged absence, during 
which Winifred persistently endeavoured to 
make Smithson talk about the woods and pas- 
tures of Castlemore, Felicia at last returned with 
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a paper bag of linseed meal, a bundle of soft 
rag, and some brandy in a medicine bottle, where- 
upon we lost no time in leaving Hornby Hall. 

“T am anxious to get the poultice on as soon 
as possible,” I said, as we reached the end of the 
carriage drive, and a few minutes later we were 
crossing the field where the oxen stood watching 
in a bunch. 

“Didn’t you think Colonel Smithson’s reminis- 
cences were very interesting?” asked Winifred, 
who did not take my hand this time. 

“There are not many men,” I returned, “who 
are able to look back without some little re- 
gret.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t feel hopeless,” she cried. 
“It is never too late to mend, you know.” 

“The only thing I am anxious to mend,” I 
retorted, “is the youngest Figgis.” 

“Well,” said Winifred, as we reached the cart 
track, “we shall get along far more quickly if 
we don’t talk,” and somewhat sulkily, perhaps, 
I kept silence until we reached the settlement, 
where, in accordance with my instructions, Figgis 
had kept up a good fire with some water boiling 
in the kettle. Mrs. Figgis seemed curiously help- 
less for the mother of eight children, and the 
infant being decidedly worse, I don’t know what 
might not have happened but for Winifred, who 
made the poultice while I dissolved some tabloids 
and administered small doses of brandy and 
water. 

It must have been nearly two o’clock when, 
the child being in a far more hopeful condition, 
we set our faces towards our own encampment, 
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where we found Cuthbert sitting up alone by the 
smouldering fire. Shortly after six, foregoing our 
usual swim, he accompanied me on another visit 
to the patient, whom we found quietly sleeping 
and entirely out of danger. Winifred came to 
breakfast as fresh and alert as if she had not been 
awake half the night, and the meal was scarcely 
finished before Felicia arrived to ask whether we 
required any more linseed meal. 

“You completely startled my father,” she 
exclaimed, “I suppose there was never a man 
so nervous about burglars as he has been since 
the arrival of your emigrants.” 

“Colonel Smithson,” said Winifred, “insisted 
that we carried back his thoughts to the night 
you and Dr. Beresford got lost in a wood—I don’t 
know how many years ago!” | 

“Do you remember that eventful night, Leigh ?” 
asked Felicia with a mischievous expression, and 
Cuthbert at least appeared extremely interested. 
After her departure he gave me no peace until 
I explained that being on a visit to her father’s 
house at Castlemore we had been tempted by a 
moonlight night to go for a walk in some neigh- 
bouring woods after dinner, and that although 
the path ought to have been familiar enough to 
Felicia, we had succeeded in losing our way. It 
was nearly midnight when we at last reached the 
house, and considerably later before the Colonel 
finished his remonstrances and permitted me to 
go to bed. 

“Felicia and I became engaged the following 
morning,” I concluded, and Cuthbert went about 
with a moody expression until Mrs. Hankey 
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re-appeared just before tea time with another 
instalment of linseed meal. 

We were all sitting idly round the table-cloth 
about an hour later, when Pegge drew near with 
such a lugubrious countenance that even Cuth- 
bert could not remain blind to the fact that some- 
thing out of the common had occurred. 

“The child is not worse, Pegge?” he exclaimed 
anxiously. 

“No, sir,” he answered, “it isn’t the child, it’s 
them two gals. I was never more deceived in 
my life. If they hadn’t told me themselves, I’d 
never have believed it.” 

“What about the girls?” demanded Cuthbert. 

“You see, sir,” said Pegge, “they prefer the 
Commercial Road.” 

“Let us hope,” returned Cuthbert, “that time 
will accustom them to these healthier surround- 
ings.” 

“Just what I’ve been saying till I’m hoarse,” 
cried Pegge. “‘ You wait a bit and you’ll see,’ I 
says, but Maria only laughs in my face. ‘We 
shan’t see a public or a shop window,’ she says, 
and there you are! I’m a man of my word, you 
understand, sir.” 

“Quite right, Pegge.” 

“And,” continued Pegge, “I went and give my 
word to them two gals.” 

“T presume you told them that the land would 
be to all intents and purposes their father’s —— ” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Pegge, not without hesita- 
tion, “ but what they says is ‘ Blow the land, and 
give us a couple of tickets back to London Bridge.’ 
Now what’s a man to do with gals like that?” 
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asked Pegge, turning to the rest of us as if for 
sympathy. 

It was obvious that Cuthbert could not bring 
himself to part with even the least desirable 
emigrants without a wrench, and no doubt he 
found it difficult to realise that any human being 
could be misguided enough to prefer the east-end 
of London to Hornby Farm. 

“Did you hint at our intentions concerning the 
public reading-room and the various amusements 
for the winter?” he suggested. 

“Yes, I told ’em all that,” said Pegge, “and I 
don’t know what I didn’t tell ’em, but Maria 
says she should go dotty long before the winter 
if she stayed here.” 

Of course there was no help for it. Cuthbert 
could not keep the girls against their will, and 
as well as handing out money for their tickets, 
he sorrowfully instructed Pegge to escort them 
to the railway station and see them safely in the 
train. 

“ After all,” said Felicia in her most sympathetic 
voice, “there are certain to be a few undesirables 
in every camp, and we are fortunate in being 
able to get rid of ours so easily.” 

Still, he did not quite recover his spirits, and 
his face looked pathetically melancholy the next 
morning when he stood by the clump of beech- 
trees watching the girls as they left the settlement 
with their canvas bundles beneath their arms. 
They hopped, skipped and jumped in their satis- 
faction to see the last of the camp, and Cuthbert’s 
only source of satisfaction was the business-like 
manner in which the boys struck their sisters’ 
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deserted tent and carried it back to the farm- 
house. 

On Pegge’s return with the information that 
he had seen the train start, he seemed extremely 
eager to ingratiate himself, anticipating, no 
doubt, that he might be blamed for the defection 
of Maria and her sister. Approaching Cuthbert 
with a confidential air, he explained that having 
been thinking things over during the walk back 
from the railway station, it had occurred to him 
that the river probably contained some fish. 

“Dr. Beresford is our authority on fishing!” 
said Winifred, so that I looked at her with a 
good deal of astonishment. “Don’t you remem- 
ber,” she added, “what a long lecture you gave 
me about angling a little while ago?” 

“A splendid notion, Pegge,” cried Cuthbert 
enthusiastically. “The only difficulty is that we 
have not got a rod and line.” 

Pegge, however, mysteriously hinted at his 
ability to surmount this obstacle, while his 
suggestion possessed an additional advantage 
inasmuch as it promised employment for Figgis, 
who appeared a little difficult to satisfy in this 
regard. Having cut some rods in Smithson’s 
wood, and obtained some lines from the keeper, 
Pegge announced that his preparations were 
complete, and the following afternoon we came 
upon him and Figgis asleep on the bank, the 
crutches having been firmly stuck in the earth 
to form a support for the two fishing rods. Cuth- 
bert had looked forward to fish for our last meal 
that evening, but the three gudgeon which Pegge 
brought on the lid of a biscuit tin were regarded 
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as too immature to be worthy of Winifred’s 
culinary art. 

Still Pegge persisted in his efforts to retain 
Cuthbert’s confidence, which doubtless had a 
very definite value, and after spending the whole 
of the next day at the station, thus reviving our 
expectations of additional emigrants, he made a 
proposal which threatened more important conse- 
quences than that concerning the river. 

“You see, sir,” he began, “the Figgises is all 
very well, and I’m not going to breathe a word 
agin *’em. But,” he continued, while Emma 
looked at Felicia as if she could have said a great 
deal, “they run very much of a sort, do the 
Figgises, and what we want is a little fresh blood. 
Now what’s the good of waiting here day after 
day for emigrants as don’t come? Barker may 
have broke a leg or got hisself killed for all we 
know, but if I was to take a run up to town and 
bring ’em back, you’d know they was all right 
this time.” 

Cuthbert’s face had grown crimson with excite- 
ment, although he still regarded Pegge with 
obvious indecision, when, to the general surprise, 
Felicia suggested that the idea was quite admir- 
able, so that even Pegge stared in astonishment. 
Nothing, however, could exceed Cuthbert’s grati- 
fication at advice which showed that one person, 
at the least, continued to put faith in his scheme, 
but while he was discussing details with Pegge 
and giving him money for the day’s expenses, 
together with injunctions that he must on no 
account fail to return to the encampment the 
same evening, I succeeded in inducing Felicia 
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to accompany me a few yards away from the tents 
—even at the risk of being farther misjudged by 
Winifred. But really a slight misconception more 
or less appeared to make no difference, and it 
must be confessed that her persistent coldness 
was beginning to make me feel more than a little 
reckless. 

“Now, why,” 1 asked as soon as we were out 
of earshot, “did you go out of your way to bring 
these additional plagues upon us?” 

“You must remember,” she answered, “that 
one was not enough for the Egyptians. I am 
cruel only to be kind ——” 

“To whom?” 

“Why, to all of you. Certainly nobody could 
have the heart to be anything else to Mr. Car- 
michael. The probability is that a surfeit will 
effect a cure, though of course Pegge may find 
it difficult to collect any more emigrants from 
the highways and hedges.” 

“Not at all,” I answered. “Now that we are 
living on the fat of the land, there is not much 
doubt about our re-inforcement, and anyhow,” I 
added, “he will be able to bring me back some 
tobacco.” 

After Pegge’s departure for London the follow- 
ing morning, little else was talked about (when 
Cuthbert could spare time from his weeds), during 
the day but the probable result of his mission, 
Felicia’s curiosity being so intense that she 
promised to come to tea in order to be present 
on his return, and so to learn the earliest 
news. 

“Well, Pegge, what success?” demanded Cuth- 
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bert, rising to meet him before he had time to 
reach the encampment. 

“All right, sir,” was the answer. “Couldn’t be 
better, come to that!” 

“Still, you don’t appear to have brought the 
emigrants with you!” 

“Why no, sir,” said Pegge, “one or two of ’em 
wanted a few hours to lay in provisions ——” 

“Ah, quite so, quite so,” cried Cuthbert, 
effusively. 

“ About this time to-morrow,” Pegge continued, 
“you'll see six of ’em—as likely a lot as ever you 
set eyes on. Fine well-set-up, sturdy young 
chaps—all bachelors but one, and him lost his 
wife years ago.” 

“Then he must have married early, as you say 
they are all young,” suggested Winifred. 

“Ah well, miss, there’s exceptions to every 
rule,” said Pegge oracularly. 

“Now,” answered Cuthbert, “it seems more 
than ever a pity that we lost those girls of 
Figgis’s, as naturally the young men will some 
day wish to marry. However, it sounds remark- 
ably promising, Pegge, and we must do our 
utmost to create a favourable first impression.” 

“For one thing,” said Emma, “we must take in 
extra bread and milk.” 

“Certainly not,” retorted Cuthbert. “You heard 
what Pegge has just said. These men would 
have accompanied him this afternoon if they had 
not required time to prepare their outfits. At 
the same time, Beresford,” he added, “it might 
be well to shoot a few rabbits by way of a wel- 
come.” 
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Accordingly, it was arranged that Felicia 
should be present at the same time to-morrow 
afternoon to witness the arrival of this new con- 
tingent, and that directly after breakfast I should 
take the gun and sally forth in quest of rabbits. 
Cuthbert, in the meantime, undertook to get out 
the necessary tents, bedsteads, and so forth, and 
stack them in the garden so that each emigrant 
should find his camp and furniture ready to be 
carried down to his allotment. When it was 
suggested that Winifred should accompany me 
to the woods, she firmly refused, however: 

“TI cannot possibly leave Cuthbert to do all the 
work alone,” she insisted. “I intend to have a 
very busy morning, and besides, there will be 
the chops to cook.” 


(To be continued.) 





